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A DISCOURSE 


Delivered at the dedication of a Church in Danby, N. Y.s by the Rev. 
Elias Bowen, Presiding Elder of the Berkshire District, Oneida 
Conference.’ 


‘God is a Spirit: and they that bir Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,’ John iv, 24. 


THEsE words grew out ef a conversation which took place between 
our blessed Savior, in the days of his flesh, and a Samaritan female, 
on the subject of religion. The woman, it is true, from her ignorance 
of Divine things, and from the figurative language which our Savior 
employed, did not at first conceive His design, either as it respected 
the subject introduced, or the use He intended to make of it: For a 
while she viewed Him in the light of a common traveller; and per- 
ceiving Him to be a Jew, she was greatly surprised that He should 
treat with so much courtesy a woman of Samaria. But ‘ He’ who 
‘knew what was. in man,’ and how to address both the understanding 
and the heart, was soon able to make Himself understood: the great 
principles of the Christian institution which He kept constantly in view, 
as ‘He went about doing good,’ were clearly developed; and the 
woman, in becoming acquainted with His true character, as God’s 
Messiah, became, of course, acquainted with herself, and ‘was made 
wise unto salvation.’ The long and virulent controversy which was 
carried on between the. Samaritans and superstitious Jews, need not 
be recapitulated. It is well known that several points of difference, 
concerning the worship of God, entered into their discussions; among 
which that mentioned by the woman appears to have been the chief :— 
‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; but ye say that Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship.’ From this remark, our 
Savior, instead of espousing either side of the controversy, took occa- 
sion to introduce the true worship, as it was about to be established 
under the Gospel dispensation, by showing that it did not consist in 
outward forms, or local considerations, like the worship observed 
among the Jews and Samaritans ; but that it was a spiritual institution, 
founded upon the nature of its Divine Author: ‘ God is a Spirit,’ saith 
He in the words of our text, ‘God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ 

Voi. IV.—October, 1833. 31 
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The worship of almighty God, as a Divine institution of great prac- 
tical utility, presents a strong claim to our notice: and on this oeca- 
sion, especially when we consider the object for which we are assembled, 
the consideration of it seems peculiarly appropriate. We shall there- 
fore proceed to examine the institution of Divine worship, in regard te 
its sulyects,—its nature,—its external character,—its perpetual obliga- 
tion,—its manner,—its support,—and its location. 

I. And, first, we are to consider the institution of Divine worship in 
regard to its subjects. 

1. As Divine worship consists in paying homage to the Deity, under 
a sense of obligation to Him, it is of universal application, embracing 
all intelligent creatures, and especially the human family, since ‘ He 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.’ Or having ‘created all 
things’ at first, He still continues to ‘uphold them, by the word of His 
power.’ It is perfectly immaterial whether we suppose with some, that 
there is a natural tendency in the creature to exist, and that it requires 
an effort of the Deity to produce annihilation; or with others, that 
there is a natural tendency in the creature to annihilation, while it re- 
quires an effort of the Deity to perpetuate the existence of His works. 
If the former, He has kindly forborne to make it: if the latter, He has 
been graciously pleased to put it forth. In either case, therefore, we 
are obliged to acknowledge with the apostle, that it is ‘in Him we live, 
move, and have our being.’ Or, in the more ample declaration of 
St. Paul, ‘ By Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
principalities or powers: all things were created by Him, and for Him: 
and He is before all things, and by Him all things consist.’ 

2. The duty of paying religious adoration to God, being of universal 
application, it is universally enjoined by Divine authority. The 
psalmist says, in the language of general prevept, at least so far as the 
human family are concerned: ‘Come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.’ In Heb. God is represented 
as saying, ‘When He bringeth in His first begotten into the world, let 
all the angels of God worship Him,’ extending the obligation most 
clearly to all the heavenly hosts, who ‘rest not day and night, crying, 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is 
to come.’ But that no exception to this interesting duty might be 
claimed, on the part of any creature which God has made, whether 
angelic or human, animate or inanimate, the psalmist again breaks out 
in the following strain: * Bless the Lord, ye his angels that excel in 
strength, that do His commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
His word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye His hosts; ye ministers of His 
that do His pleasure. Bless the Lord, all His works in all places of 
His dominion: and as if no being were under equal obligations of 
gratitude and praise with himself, he adds, * Bless the Lord, O my soul.’ 

3. The obligation resting upon us to worship God is universally 
felt and acknowledged; for if we except a few Christian infidels who 
from the licentiousness of their character are entitled to little or no 
regard, all nations have a religious creed; in which are recognised, 
whether it be Christian, Jewish, or Pagan, tne existence and govern- 
ment of a Supreme Being, with the dependent situation of all His 
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creatures. It is remarkable too, that the mythology of heathen 
mations, from its sacrificial character, involves the grand principles of 
Christianity ; as the doctrine of vicarious sacrifices not only implies 
the existence of a God, but likewise the depravity of mankind, and the 
hope of salvation on the ground of mercy. It is true, there is an ob- 
scure tribe in one of the Pacific isles, among whom no institution of 
celigious worship has been discovered: it is more than probable, how- 
ever, that this circumstance should be ascribed, not to the fact that no 
such institution exists, but to our ignorance of its history. Were they 
iess remote from us in their situation, or had we a better knowledge of 
their language, with other adequate means for tracing out their manners 
and customs, it would unquestionably appear that they are in the habit 
of observing some form of religious worship in common with the rest 
of mankind. 

II. If the worship of God devolve upon us as a moral duty of the 
highest consideration, it is infinitely desirable to have just conceptions 
of its nature; which it is proposed in the next place to examine. 

As it regards the nature of Divine worship, we need only read in 
our text, ‘God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him, must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,’ in order to perceive that it is essentially 
spiritual. The subject, however, is capable of being presented in 
various lights. 

1. In the first place, it appears from the context, that by spiritual wor- 
ship is chiefly intended the Gospel dispensation, or the worship to be 
offered under it, in contradistinction from the Mosaic. Our Savior could 
have had nothing else in view when He says, ‘ Woman, believe me, the 
hour is coming, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.’ A change 
of dispensation in the economy of Divine grace, was an event to which 
our Savior, both in His social interviews and public teaching, frequently 
referred, as being essentially connected with the grand mystery of His 
incarnation. He not only inculcated the idea that ‘the handwriting 
of ordinances’ was about to be ‘taken out of the way, being nailed to 
His cross,’ and that the Christian institution was immediately to suc- 
ceed in its room; but that the latter, in comparison of the former, 
would be inconceivably more spiritual and glorious; partaking less of 
those rites and ceremonies which encumber religious devotion, and 
more of those exercises and affections which elevate the mind, and 
lead to communion with God. The same comparison is drawn be- 
tween the ceremonial law, and the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by St. Paul, where he says, ‘ That which was glorious had no glory in 
this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth.’ 

2. We are to understand, in the second place, by spiritual worship, 
the exercise of holy affections; or that worship which ascends from 
the altar of our hearts, in contradistinction to forms of any kind, whether 
Christian, Jewish, or Pagan. This sentiment is well sustained by 
David when he says, ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ To the 
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same effect St. Paul expresses himself in the following explicx 
declaration: ‘For he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly; neither is 
that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew whe 
is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God.’ Our 
forms may be ever so splendid and consistent in themselves,—indeed, 
they may be the very forms which God himself has prescribed in 
His holy word ; and yet, if our hearts be not in them, we shall come 
before Him in the same character which he applied to the Jews, when 
He said of that formal and lifeless generation, ‘ This people draweth 
nigh to me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ;_ but their 
heart is far from me: but in vain they do worship me, teaching for 
doctrine the commandments of men.’ In order to perceive more 
clearly, if possible, that mere forms can never be pleasing to God, or 
answer the end of worship with regard to His people, let it be 
inquired whether the mere forms of friendship or respect, as a substi- 
tute for those affections which they are intended to represent, would 
be pleasing to ourselves? or whether, on the contrary, we should view 
them as vain and empty compliments, and reject them with merited 
indignation? If then, as finite beings, who have so poor a claim to be 
respected from any source, we could only accept such honor as should 
be tendered us, not merely in form, but also in fact, how unworthy 
must be our conceptions of the great God who is entitled to the sincere 
and affectionate homage of all intelligent creatures ;_ to think of pleasing 
Him, or discharging the obligations of spiritual worship, by offering up 
our sacrifices, not ‘in deed and in truth; but only in word and in 
tongue :’—‘ For what is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.’ It is 
enough that He condescends to accept our best oblations: and even 
this evinces a benevolence of which none is capable but himself. 
What an infinite insult must it be, therefore, to offer upon the altar of 
worship, ‘the lame and the sick.’ 

3. It seems necessary to remark, once more, that by spiritual 
worship is meant a lively, animated, and fervent manner,—in oppo- 
sition to a dull and languid service. And really, there is no exercise 
whatever, where indifference would be less excusable than in the 
worship of almighty God. To illustrate this point, let us imagine 
ourselves about to enter the presence of an earthly potentate, having 
the power of life and death over us; to acknowledge the munificence 
of his hand,—or ask the continuance of his favor,—or pay him such 
homage as might be due to his rank :—above all, let it be supposed 
that we are coming before him in the character of culprits, to intercede 
for our forfeited lives ; feeling conscious, at the same time, that we have 
nothing to plead in our behalf but the clemency of our offended sove- 
reign: and then let it be inquired what room there would be for 
indifference? In such a case, it is scarcely necessary to remark, the 
deepest solicitude would seize our minds, and the most profound 
respect would characterize our deportment; and, summoning all the 
energies of our nature, we should present our suit with an earnestness 
commensurate to its importance. With what fear and trembling then 
should we come before the ‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords,’ whe 
wields the destiny of all His creatures with absolute control ; especially 
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since we deserve nothing at His hand, in strict justice, but an endless 
death, as the consequence and punishment of our sins. And shall we 
dare to tread the courts of our God with heedless steps? Or doze at 
the altar of prayer, when the interests of eternity are suspended upon 
the issue? Shall we provoke the Savior, by our ‘lukewarmness’ in 
a case of life and death, to ‘spue us out of His mouth?’ Or shall we 
engage in the exercise of worship with all that interest and fervour 
which are suited to the nature of our business? O my Christian 
friends! let us never come before God in the character of worshippers, 
without feeling deeply impressed with the idea that ‘the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence: and the violent taketh it by force.’ And 
while we ‘ wrestle with the angel of God’ in prayer,—exclaiming in the 
language of unyielding importunity, ‘I will not let Thee go except 
Thou bless me ;’ let us pursue with equal animation and perseverance, 
every other branch of Christian worship. 

4. It still remains, as it regards the nature of Divine worship, after 
considering its spirituality, to present it in the character of truth; 
which constitutes a leading feature of our text: since it is there 
expressly required that we worship God, not only ‘ in spirit,’ but ¢ in 
truth’ also. 

5. The first thought suggested by this member of the text is, that it 
devolves on us to offer before God the true worship; or to worship - 
him not in pretext, like the hypocrite, but in reality, i. e. with a sincere 
heart; a circumstance in the experience of all genuine Christians, 
which renders ‘the yoke of Christ easy, and his burden light.’ A 
very partial acquaintance with the history of mankind will show that 
the mere semblance of worship seldom answers the purposes, to any 
great extent, for which it is assumed. The guise, in general, is easily 
penetrated : and while the heartless Christian has littie credit with 
any class of community, he is not only disturbed by the unceasing roar 
of a guilty conscience, but the fearful maledictions of Heaven are for 
ever ringing in his ears :—* When ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide my face from you: when ye make many prayers I will not hear, 
for your hands are full of blood.’ But turning from a scene where 
‘the sinners in Zion are afraid ;’ and ‘ fearfulness hath surprised the 
hypocrites,’ let us feel like David, when Ke said, as well from his own 
experience as by inspiration, ‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me.’ And, that our sacrifices may come up with accept- 
ance before God, ‘ Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance 
of faith ; having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water.’ hi 

6. But again: The idea strikes us very forcibly, that worshipping — 
God ‘in truth,’ is nothing less or more than to worship him as the 
Scriptures require. In our excellent Discipline it is said, as an article 
of religion, that ‘ The word of God is the only sufficient rule, both of 

our faith and practice.’ And when we consider the unstable and 
fluctuating character of those who follow special impressions, which 
they call ‘the Spirit,’ as a rule of conduct; we sensibly realize how 
necessary it is that we ‘try every spirit,’ or impression of our minds, 
by ‘ the word ;’ and that we reject, as a dangerous illusion, every im- 
pulse of religious feeling which _ not agree with this standard. 
°3i 
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Were our various impressions or feelings to be implicitly followed is 
matters of religion, we should have as many different standards of 
Christian worship, as there are individuals belonging to the Church: or 
rather, as the same individual, upon this plan, would be constantly 
changing with every shifting breeze, we should have no standard at 
all. But our gracious heavenly Father, instead of leaving us to the 
direction of a rule so vague and illusive, has given us an outward and 
sensible guide in the Holy Scriptures ; where are clearly contained the 
grand principles and outlines of that worship which He is pleased to 
accept at our hands. It is here we learn that evangelical faith is essen- 
tial to the genuineness and success of Christian worship; as it is 
expressly said:—* He that cometh to God must believe that He is ; 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.’ It is 
here we learn also, that God will accept no worship at our hands which 
is not offered under the influence, and by the aid, of His Holy Spirit, 
according to the Scriptures; or, as our text has it, ‘in spirit and in truth.’ 

III. Having treated of Divine worship in regard to its subjects and 
nature, we shall consider it under our third general proposition, with 
respect to its external character. 

1. And we shall begin by observing, that were the institution of reli- 
gious worship exclusively personal in its obligations and duties, it 
might be restrained to mental exercises, or at least confined to the 
closet; but as it is of a social character, it is required of us that we 
express our religious feelings by external ceremonies, or forms,—as 
praying, singing, and preaching. It is true, the exercise has been 
Jimited, by the definition which some have given of it, to singing and 
prayer; nor shall we be at the trouble to say, that they are not techni- 
cally correct; it is very certain, however, that in the wider range of 
common language, proaching the word of God is also embraced ; for 
we never hear Divine worship spoken of in general terms, without ccn- 
ceiving the idea of a religious assembly, alternately engaged in sing- 
ing, praying, and preaching. 

2. Inasmuch, then, as to ‘ minister in holy things,’ or to preach the 
word of life, constitutes a part of Divine worship, it will not be diffi- 
cult to show that this exercise is admirably adapted to express our reli- 
gious feelings. ‘To be persuaded of this fact we need only acquaint 
ourselves with sacred history, where many shining examples may be 
seen in the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. We are not exclusively 
indebted, however, to the times of Noah, of Moses, of Jeremiah, or of 
St. Paul, for an example of uncommon devotion to the cause of God, 
and the interests of mankind, as the effect and evidence of religious 
feeling: it were easy to make out, by referring to Wesley, Clarke, 
Asbury, and many others, that the calling of a Christian minister 
affords many advantages for the display of holy affections, which are 
not to be met with in any other situation. under heaven. It may be 
said of the Christian minister, as a proof of his submission to the Divine 
will, that he no sooner hears the ‘ inward and spiritual call’ of his pro- 
fession, than his pious soul responds, though it be in the certain pros- 

pect of danger, and of death :—* Here am I, Lord; send me. Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?? And while he evinces his ardent love 
of souls by the readiness with which he consents to ‘labor and suffer 
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reproach,’ that he may ‘ win them to Christ ;’ he actually demonstrates 
a lively faith in the promises of God, as he could have no inducement 
to cultivate his Master’s vineyard, in the character of a ‘ good and 
faithful servant,’ were it not for the assurance that ‘ he who goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.’ 

3. We shall, thirdly, notice, as it relates to outward exercises, that 
our religious feelings are expressed in a very appropriate manner by 
social prayer. It is true, our Savior has said, ‘ When thou prayest 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father who is in, secret; and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.’ From which some have supposed that the exer- 
cise was intended exclusively for private purposes. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that in the same chapter, and in close connection 
with the above, he has given us a form of prayer, which, from its very 
nature and phraseology, must have been designed for public use. 
‘This prayer,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘was evidently made’in a peculiar 
manner for the children of God. And hence we are taught to say 
not my Father, but our Father. The heart of a child of God is a bro- 
therly heart, in respect of all Christians: it asks nothing but in the 
spirit of unity, fellowship, and Christian charity ; desiring that for its bre- 
thren which it desires for itself.’ It is in the exercise of social prayer, 
especially, that we make a public acknowledgment of our dependence 
on God; our confidence in his mercy; and the gratitude we feel in 
view of His unlimited benevolence, as our Benefactor and Savior. 
And it is through this kind of prayer, too, that the people of God, as 
one great family, who have a common character, and a common inte- 
rest, contribute, in a very high degree, to the mutual edification and 
improvement of each other. Indeed, the common benefit of associated 
strength belongs as much to uffited prayer, as any other combination ; 
whether mechanical, political, ecclesiastical, or moral ; and our Savior 
has been graciously pleased to encourage this exercise by promises 
of success, which are made to no other; particularly in the following 
passage :—‘ If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in 
heaven. For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ 

4. We shall farther remark, on this part of our subject, that among 
the external forms by which our religious feelings are expressed, vocal 
music may be regarded as holding an interesting place. It is a well- 
known fact, that music of different airs, is congenial with almost 
every state of the human mind ; in view of which circumstance, differ- 
ent kinds of poetry, as didactic, descriptive, pastoral, tragic, &c, of a 
‘ correspondent character, have been cultivated ; that every passion of 
our nature might be expressed, and every condition of life benefited by 
the power of song. The effect produced from prosaic discourses is often 
greatly heightened in singing, by uniting sense with sound ; or adding 
concord and harmony to articulation. And hence arises the prevailing 
passion of lieroes and conquerors, to celebrate their chivalrous exploits, 
and deeds of glory, in epic strains ; and hence, too, the practice which 
has been observed among God’s people, in all ages, of singing their 
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deliverances, their triumphs, and their joys, as did the Israelites with 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, at their head, when they had passed 
through the Red Sea, in a miraculous manner, and had ‘ seen the-salva- 
tion of God.’ 

IV. In considering Divine worship, fourthly, as being of perpetual 
obligation, we would observe, that there are many reasons why it 
should be often repeated; whether we view it in the light of preach- 
ing, praying, singing, or any other exercise which the institution may 
be supposed to embrace. 

1. And first: That great diligence is essential to the Christian 
ministry, and should for ever characterize that part of Divine worship 
called preaching, appears from the widely extended field to be culti- 
vated ; embracing a thousand millions of immortal souls, and the vast 
interests which the ministry of God’s holy word involves ; both in 
regard to those who preach, and those who hear. Instead of being 
left, however, as ambassadors of Christ, to collect our duty from infe- 
rential sources, the necessity of being constantly occupied with our 
professional labors is inculcated by the express authority of God, 
where he says :—‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.’ And still more 
impressively in the following language of St. Paul to Timothy :—+ I 
charge thee, therefore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom ; 
preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and doctrine. For the time will 
come, when they will not endure sound doctrine; but after their own 
lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears ; and 
they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables. But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work 
of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.’ Or, as our Disci- 
pline expresses it, in ‘ The directions given to a preacher :’—‘ Be 
diligent. Never be unemployed. Never be triflingly employed. 
Never trifle away time. Neither spend any more time at any place 
than is strictly necessary.’ Had the pathetic exclamation of our 
Savior :—‘* The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few,’ 
been applicable only to the time of his personal ministry on earth, we 
might, in that case, dispense with a measure of our zeal, and preach 
the Gospel, in general, as a matter of leisure and convenience. But 
since the ‘ Macedonian cries’ of our own times and country are heard 
in every direction, ‘ waxing louder, and louder,’ with almost every 
breeze ; while many of our fellow laborers in the vineyard are annually 
falling martyrs to their excessive toil; or retiring from the field with 
bleeding lungs, and superannuated constitutions ; with what activity 
should we ‘thrust in the sickle, and reap,’ remembering to ‘ pray 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth laborers into His 
harvest.’ 

2. But perhaps there is no religious exercise whatever, for which 
we shall find a more frequent occasion than that of prayer ; for while 
‘ preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ is committed’ to a chosen 
few, as a special trust, or ‘dispensation,’ (since no man taketh this 
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honor to himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron:) and a 
considerable portion of mankind are constitutionally denied the privi- 
lege of chanting their devotions in a song of praise ; it is expressly 
required in the word of God, ‘that men pray every where, (evidently 
meaning the whole human family) lifting up holy hands, without wrath 
and doubting ;’ and that they ‘ Pray without ceasing.’ It will appear 
equally plain that the obligations of prayer, as a Christian duty, are 
both universal and unceasing, if we consider the different elements, or 
parts, of which it is composed: and we shall naturally be led, too, to 
avail ourselves of its incalculable benefits, as a privilege of the highest 
order. Let us, then, admit that prayer is made up of deprecation, 
petition, intercession, and thanksgiving ; and we shall perceive its 
peculiar adaptation, in one or other of these forms, to every stage and 
situation of life; as we shall always have occasion to deprecate 
some merited evil, or petition for some favor, to which, in strict jus- 
tice, we have no claim; or, with great importunity, to urge some peti- 
tion, involving the dearest interests, which, for a time, may seem to be 
disregarded ; or, at least, considering that ‘all things work together 
for good to them that love God,’ we shall feel the obligation resting - 
upon us, ‘In every thing to give thanks.’ If, again, we consider the 
proper subjects of prayer, embraced in our own families,—the Church 
of Christ,—and ‘a world that lieth in wickedness ;’ especially, when 
we look at their numbers, the value of their souls, and the influence 
which our ‘ ¢ffectual, fervent prayers’ may exert, through the blessing of 
God, upon their eternal destiny, we shall tremble under the fearful 
responsibility of our calling, as a praying community, and shall feel the 
importance of ‘ crying unto God, day and night: Praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the spirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perseverance and supplication for all saints.’ 

3. It only remains, on the perpetual obligation of Divine worship, 
to consider the subject of singing; an exercise for which there is sufh- 
cient occasion, without degrading it to the unworthy purposes of mere 
carnal pleasure or amusement. It has been supposed that singing was 
conducive to health, as a physical exercise. It is chiefly, however, in 
the light of a moral duty, or an important part of Christian worship, 
that we would present it to your notice on this occasion ; as in any 
other point of view the consideration of it would belong rather to the 
philosopher, or the musician, than to us. And we shail here remark, 
that as the human voice, by proper cultivation in regard to its strength, 
compass, and melody, becomes a moral engine of the most astonishing 
power, we should take particular pains to learn the rules of music, 
that we may wield it with the greatest possible effect in the service of 
God. Our Discipline says: ‘ Exhort all in the congregation to sing ; 
not one in ten only.’ And while we are exceedingly anxious that the 
front seats in the gallery of this house, and every other church among 
us, should be regularly occupied with a numerous and well-organized 
choir, whose duty it shall be to lead in the exercise of singing, we 
desire, at the same time, that every voice above and below, throughout 
the entire assembly, capable of being employed in this part of worship, 
may contribute to the common edification. You can scarcely be pre- 
sented with a stronger motive, however, to study the science of music, 
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for religious purposes, than by looking into its history, where it wili be 
seen, under various modes and combinations, exhibiting an amazing 
influence—now operating as with magic art in disarming of his ferocity, 
and reducing to the harmlessness of a domestic animal, the cruel beast 
of prey; and then conveying truth to the sinner’s heart in so charming 
and forcible a manner as to become the means of his salvation :—here 
expressing the more refined and elevated feelings of a pious soul, and 
raising the tone of Christian worship on earth to a level with the ado- 
ration of angels; and there with plaintive airs diminishing the cup of 
sorrow, and drying up the tear of affliction. Indeed, there is some- 
thing in Christian melody so sweet and delightful that it seems hard to 
dismiss the theme ;. but still we have the comfortable hope, that if we 
are enabled to ‘sing with the spirit and with the understanding also;— 
admonishing one another with psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in our hearts to the Lord,’ during this life, it will be 
our happiness to ‘ sing’ in loftier strains for ever and ever ‘ the song of 
Moses and of the Lamb’ in heaven. 

V. We come, fifthly, to examine the manner in which Divine wor- 
ship ought to be conducted. 

1. And, in the first place, we should take special care that it be 
solemn, i. e. at the utmost distance from any thing light or trifling, as 
nothing could be more irreverent or disrespectful than to approach the 
supreme Being with an air of levity, or even with the familiarity of an 
equal. It is an axiom, as you probably know, in all religions, that 
every object of worship is entitled to that kind of homage which in its 
nature and ceremonies corresponds with his character. Hence it is 
that the worship of Bacchus, the heathen god of drunkenness, is made 
to consist of Bacchanalian practices or fits of intoxication; and that of 
Astarte, or Venus, in revels of the most obscene and appalling de- 
bauchery ; while every other divinity throughout the heathen world, 
whatever may be his character or rank, must be adored with appro- 
priate rites. If, therefore, our religious worship be paid to a holy and 
righteous God, the principle we have laid down, as being established 
by the consent of all nations, will determine it to be solemn and re- 
spectful. And we feel it incumbent on us to adjure the pious trifler, 
as a matter of consistency, that he will either inform us to what trait in 
the Divine character the tricks and witticisms of a religious mounte- 
bank are supposed to correspond, or instantly sacrifice them, especially 
in the house of God, at the shrine of a sober and decent Christianity. 
If, again, we look at the manner of Divine worship as it respects the 
Christian, at what time of his life, or under what circumstances, may 
we hope to entertain him with our holy fun? Is it while he is contem- 
plating, with solemn delight, the awful majesty of God, and wondering 
at his stupendous love in the gift of a Savior, desiring to be ‘ changed 
into the same image from glory to glory?’ or when he is mourning 
over his past unfaithfulness with ‘a broken and contrite heart?’ Is it 
while he is pouring out his soul in prayer with all the agonies of Chris- 
tian sympathy for unconverted friends and relatives, or the wicked 
generally, being overwhelmed with a sense of their imminent danger ? 
Or is it when he comes so near the Savior’s cross by faith as to ‘see 
him heave, and hear him groan, and feel his gushing blood?’ Or, finally, 
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is it when he is struggling with ‘the last enemy,’ about to leave a circle 
of weeping friends on earth, and mingle with the disembodied spirits 
of eternity? Indeed, were our religious exercises undertaken with ex- 
clusive reference to the irreligious part of community, there are many 
reasons why they should be conducted with great solemnity ; for while 
religious trifling never fails to grieve away the Holy Spirit, and fill the 
genuine Christian with extreme disgust, it tends to shake the confidence 
of sinners in Christianity itself, as they are prone to confound religion 
in general with the conduct of its professed friends. And really one 
would imagine that our great solicitude for those who ‘are in the gall 
of bitterness and bonds of iniquity,’ would be sufficient for ever to 
exclude a spirit of trifling from the Christian character, and clothe it 
with the more appropriate mantle of ‘ truth and soberness.’ 

2. In farther considering the manner of Divine worship, it will be 
found to partake of that sweet and dignified cheerfulness which places 
it at an equal distance from a foolish levity on the one hand, and a 
superstitious sadness on the other. It is, indeed, so far from being 
true, that Christian experience destroys the social affections, and ren- 
ders us monkish and gloomy, as the world generally suppose, that 
there is nothing’ in the universe less chargeable with such influence, 
and nothing to which we are so much indebted for a cheerful and 
happy frame of mind: since it not only places us in the company of 
holy beings, as God and his children, where peace and friendship reign; 
but it creates in our bosoms the most enlivening hopes of reaching 
heaven, ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ But though we might greatly enlarge here, by enumerating the 
causes of that cheerfulness, which is peculiar to the exercise of Chris- 
tian worship, we shall content ourselves with simply observing, that 
while the impenitent are left to ‘weep and howl for the miseries that 
shall come upon them,’ it is made the enviable prerogative of Christian 
worshippers to ‘ rejoice evermore ;’ and as the worship they offer be- 
fore God is the effusion of a pure and peaceful heart, it must necessa- 
rily be calm, serene, and cheerful. 

3. We shall pass, thirdly, to notice that the worship of God, in 
regard to its manner, should be pure and simple, allowing of no extra- 
neous or adulterating mixtures. In order to which it should be scru- 
pulously restrained to those symbols that have been consecrated by 
primitive usage ; for we no sooner losé sight of ‘the old landmarks,’ 
in matters of religion, than ‘we err and stray from God like lost sheep.’ 
Of this fact the Jewish hierarchy have exhibited but too clear a proof, 
as their history sufficiently shows. You are aware that they had been 
for centuries ‘the peculiar people of God,’ and might have had the 
honor of transmitting the institution of Divine worship, substantially, 
to the latest posterity; but departing from the simplicity of their sacred 
ritual, and grafting one superstitious observance after another upon the 
temple service, ‘they made void the law through their traditions,’ and 
profanely changed the ‘house of prayer for all people’ into ‘a den of 
thieves.’ Another pitiful instance of apostasy, resulting from similar 
causes, may be seen in the fallen Church of Rome, who have ‘ cruci- 
fied to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame.’ It is probably well known that this ‘ whore of Babylon,’ as 
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the papal see is deservedly called, was once the ‘ virgin daughter of 
Zion.’ In consequence, however, of substituting the decrees of popes 
and councils for the pure worship of God, she has degenerated into a 
sect of Christian idolaters, polluting her sacred altars with the basest 
image worship. From these lamentable examples of moral deteriora- 
tion, and many others which might be mentioned, where the downfall 
of entire Churches has been occasioned by corrupting the worship of 
God, we learn the paramount importance of preserving the institution 
in a pure and simple state ; rejecting, as a dangerous innovation, and 
threatening our very existence as a Church, that accumulation of rites 
and ceremonies which is so common to all religious denominations. 
And we would here state as a premonitory fact, which it is presumed 
none acquainted with ecclesiastical history will deny, that the incipient 
stages of apostasy, in every fallen Church, have been marked by the 
multiplication of rules and regulations, forms and ceremonies of human 
mvention : and that the number of these cumbersome rites has always 
been increased in exact proportion as the spirit of true religion declined. 
But while the example of other times and countries is held up as a 
beacen of solemn warning to the corrupter of Divine worship, it must 
be remembered that our main security lies in the practical love of God, 
as a sovereign antidote against moral corruption of every kind, whether 
it regard the manner or matter of our devotions, and the only source 
from which a pure, consistent, and acceptable form of worship ean spring. 

Were we to become dazzled with the senseless parade of supersti- 
tious Churches, and suffer our ‘minds to be corrupted from the simpli- 
city that is in Christ,’ we should soon be left to mourn over our life- 
less and shallow forms, saying, ‘The glory is departed;’ or to sing, in 
doleful strains, the truly forlorn, yet appropriate dirge— 

‘But I of means have made my boast, 
Of means an idol made : 
The spirit in the letter lost, 
The substance in the shade :? 
for surely ‘the Lord God would slay us, and call his servants by an- 
other name!’ 

VI. Under the sixth general division of our subject we are to con- 
sider that the public worship of God, especially, should be faithfully 
maintained, as an institution of great utility. 

But before we insist directly on the duty of maintaining Divine 
worship, it will-be necessary to speak of its benign influence upon the 
civil, moral, and religious character of mankind, as a preparatory step. 

1. And if we consider, first, the influence exerted upon civil life, 
by the public worship of God, its utility will be presented in a very 
strong light; since it has been determined, particularly of late, by our 
missionary operations among the heathen, that experimental and prac- 
tical godliness, involving the necessary existence of public worship, is 
the only sure and permanent basis of all civil institutions. It is true, 
that civilization has been advanced to a state of comparative perfection 
in heathen countries, as in ancient Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; 
but owing to their ignorance of the true God, and the barbarous influ- 
ence of a false religion, many serious blemishes are to be met with in 
their civil history, especially as it relates to the incontinent and brutai 
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custom of polygamy, the impolitic and ruthless immolation of human 
victims, and the diabolical vice of suicide! If, however, we turn from 
this dark and gloomy picture of heathen perfection, the fairest perhaps 
which can be drawn of any people ‘ who know not God,’ and contem- 
plate those Christian nations who discard polytheism, as a senseless 
fabrication, and ‘ worship God in Spirit and in truth;’ we shall be 
presented with a pleasing contrast, where the lights of science shine 
with increasing splendor, and the arts of civilized life are regularly 
approaching a state of the highest improvement: while many heathen 
tribes are receiving the peculiar blessings of civil society, and prepar- 
ing to hold a respectable rank among the nations in regard to their 
civil character, as the consequence of Christian worship, introduced 
among them through missionary enterprise. 

2. Nor, secondly, are we less indebted to Divine worship, publicly 
maintained, for our moral character than for our civil; as the sum 
total of pure morality, both in principle and practice, must be ascribed 
to this institution. It alters not the case that many are comparatively 
moral, who have no visible connection with the Church, and never take 
an active part in the exercises of religious devotion ; for their morality, 
in every instance, so far as it is genuine, will be found to result from 
Divine influences, influenced, chiefly, through the means of public wor- 
ship. Or if it be the effect of some other cause, as when our evil pro- 
pensities are restrained by considerations of natural affection, worldly 
fear, or self-interest, in general; it is not morality in fact, but only in 
name and appearance. As a clear and forcible demonstration, how- 
ever, that the moral character of community, even beyond the pale of 
Church fellowship, is materially affected by Christian influence, espe- 
cially where the worship of God is publicly maintained, we need only 
refer to the French revolution of seventeen hundred and ninety-two ; 
when the abolition of Christian worship, by legislative authority, no 
sooner took place, than a scene of anarchy and assassination ensued, 
which not only evinced the absolute insufficiency of all human institu- 
tions to produce a moral state of society, or restrain the violence of out- 
breaking sin, but also determined ‘ the reign of reason,’ as it was called, 
to be the reign of terror and of death! 

3. But, however we may appreciate the institution of Divine wor- 
ship, on account of its civil and moral effects, it is chiefly to be valued 
as a necessary means of grace, essentially affecting our religious cha- 
racter. For while it only operates incidentally to improve the civil 
and moral state of society during this life, it contemplates nothing less, 
as a primary object, which it has a direct tendency to promote, than 
the present, future, and eternal salvation of our perishing world. Could 
we survey the human family at large, and penetrate the invisible 
world, with ‘an all-seeing eye,’ we should, doubtless, behold a ‘ thou- 
sand thousands,’ in the Church militant, ‘and ten thousand times ten 
thousand,’ in the Church triumphant, who would point to the worship 
of God, in its various parts and tendencies, as the means of their salva- 
tion. Or, if we could listen to a detail of all those circumstances 
under which they have been severally awakened, and converted to a 
holy life, we should certainly hear an account of their experience 
equally creditable to the services of God’s house, that would thrill us 
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through and through with the mingled emotions of astonishment and 
joy. One would be heard ascribing his salvation, under God, either 
directly or indirectly, to ‘the foolishness of preaching :’ another to 
‘the effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man:’ a third, to ‘ a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice,’ or of a worshipping 
assembly, in general, pouring forth, in heavenly strains, the effusions of 
a devotional spirit: a fourth, to the salutary example of God’s people, 
‘ speaking often one to another,’ in the language of Christian experi- 
ence, and recommending true religion as ‘ the one thing needful :’ while 
all the saints on earth, and all the redeemed in heaven, as if the means 
of their own salvation, individually, had been pointed out, would simul- 
taneously repond, ‘Amen :’ ‘ Hallelujah !’ ‘ Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable gift.’ And shall we not, my dear audience, shall we not 
pray that this house, which you have so opportunely erected, and 
which we are now solemnly dedicating to the worship of almighty 
(cod, may become a ‘ Bethel’ to many precious souls, who shall be 
restored to the favor and image of God through the means of your 
devotions? And while we pray, may we not indulge the pleasing hope 
that thousands, in process of time, approaching this altar as candidates 
for prayer, will find it ‘the house of God and the gate of heaven ;’ 
concerning whom it shall be said in the day of retribution, ‘ that this 
man was born there 2’ 

Having shown, in a brief, and, as we would hope, conclusive man- 
ner, the great utility of public worship, both as it respects the civil, 
moral, and religious character of mankind ; the way seems fairly open 
for considering the importance and means of maintaining it in the most 
respectable and efficient style throughout the world. 

1. We shall, therefore, observe, in the first place, that the worship 
of God cannot now be publicly maintained among us, to any great 
effect, at least in many places, without the erection of churches, for 
being aware of their ability to provide themselves with houses of 
worship, and perceiving, as some do, that there is no way so effec- 
tually to advance the interests of true religion; and as is the case 
with all, that no measure can do more to establish good order in 
society, and place them in the same rank with those enlightened assem- 
blies where ‘the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered’ in consecrated temples, the people are loudly calling 
for such accommodations, especially as it relates to our oWn distinctive 
economy. And if we have any skill for ‘ discerning the signs of the 
times,’ or tracing the connection of cause and effect in the moral world, 
we must not only ascribe the zeal for church building, which so generally 
characterizes the members and friends of our connection at this mo- 
ment, to the special agency of God, but we must regard it also as a 
sure indication of Providence that ‘ the set time to favor [our] Zion,’ in 
regard to building churches, especially in this populous and flourishing 
country, ‘has come.’ And should we not avail ourselves of those 
advantages which are every where soliciting our acceptance for this 
purpose, they would justly fall into other hands, and leave,us to deplore 
a loss that neither time nor eternity could retrieve! But notwith- 
standing our former apathy in regard to building churches, or rather 
the inadequacy of our means in a state of infancy, and the paramount 
importance of endeavoring ‘to raise up a holy people,’ or ‘ spread 
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Scripture holiness over these lands’ by such helps as we were able to 
command, the scene, in some respects, has greatly changed. And while 
it is evident that we have by no means depreciated in point of deep, 
uniform, and rational piety, it is equally clear that we have raised the 
standard of our ‘temporal economy’ many degrees. We now see 
houses of worship, answering, in their number and magnitude, to the 
demands of our numerous congregations, beginning to rise in almost 
every circuit and station throughout the widening field of our labor. 
If, however, we would give our church-building system the grectest 
possible efficiency, in maintaining the worship of almighty God, it will 
be necessary, wherever we build, whether in cities, towns, or country 
places, to occupy, as we are able, the most central positions, to which 
points the people are attracted as well from considerations of business, 
pleasure, and curiosity, as those of a more serious nature. For while 
houses of worship, occupying other situations, are often entirely for- 
saken, and always poorly attended, those which are lecated at the 
various centres of population, will be distinguished as so many nuclea, 
around which numerous and permanent societies will be collected. 

2. In regard to maintaining the public worship of God, we would 
observe, secondly, that the Christian ministry are required to act a 
leading part, not merely as teachers, but more especially in the charac- 
ter of pastors, or shepherds, to whom is committed, under considera- 
tions of high and awful responsibility, the care of souls. Hence, it is 
said to the ambassadors of Christ, Study to show yourselves approved 
unto God, workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth: * Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
the Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.’ And 
hence, also, the following important charge is given them in our Disci- 
pline :—‘ You have nothing to do but to save souls: therefore, spend, and 
be spent, in this work; and go always, not only to those that want you, 
but to those that want you most. Observe! it is not your business only to 
preach so many times, and to take care of this or that society ; but to 
save aS many as you can; to bring as many sinners as you can 
to repentance, and with all your power to build them up in that holi- 
ness, without which they cannot see the Lord.’ In these quotations, 
brethren, we see the nature and importance of our calling, as ministers 
of Christ, inculcated by the highest authority, viz. that of God and the 
Church. And when we consider, as the poet says, that 


‘This work might fill an angel’s heart ; 
And fill’d a Savior’s hands ;’ 


involving, as it does, the highest trust of any station under heaven, and 
consequently requiring the greatest talent and diligence to sustain it ; 
we are not only surprised, but also grieved and mortified, that any 
among us, professing to preach the Gospel, should find so much leisure, 
as is sometimes the case, for other purposes: whether it be the wicked 
indulgence of a listless behavior, or the paltry speculations of a car- 
nal Jife. Indeed, we were never ‘moved by the Holy Ghost’ to while 
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away our time in scenes of mental dissipation ; nor have we been so- 
lemnly consecrated to holy orders by ‘the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery’ for the transaction of any secular business whatever ; 
and it can only be viewed in the light of a pious fraud, to ask a full 
support of those whose interests we but partially serve, either through 
the want of suitable qualifications, resulting from a sluggish habit of 
mind and the neglect of books, or the circumstance of being unduly 
occupied with other affairs. But while the unfaithful minister, after 
wounding the feelings of his friends, burthening the people of his 
charge, and ‘ betraying the Son of man’ himself, falls into merited ob- 
scurity and disgrace, ‘ because he is a hireling, and careth not for the 
sheep :’ let it be our business, my dear brethren ‘in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ,’ O let it be our exclusive business to preach 
the ‘ glad tidings of great joy which is unto all people ;’ being ‘ deter- 
mined to know nothing among men save Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied.’ And let us endeavor to maintain the institution of public worship 
by supporting the character of faithful pastors, whether it be in preach- 
ing, praying, ‘ visiting from house to house,’ establishing Bible, mis- 
sionary, Sabbath school, and tract societies; taking upon ourselves the 
agency of erecting churches and parsonages, or any other office by 
which the great ends of our calling, as Christian ministers, may be 
answered. But as we feel our inadequacy to present so important a 
subject in a proper light, we shall beg leave to submit it in the follow- 
ing appropriate language of St. Peter: ‘ The elders which are among 
yeu I exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples unto 
the flock. And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ 

3. But we would remark, thirdly, that after all we have said in favor 
of building churches, and cultivating ministerial gifts, for the purpose 
of maintaining public worship, unless the people generally, and espe- 
cially professors of religion, attend the worship of God, and join in the 
exercises of devotion, it will be in vain to multiply houses of worship, 
however commodious, or supply them with a competent ministry. For 
should we ‘forsake the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is,’ or, like Thomas, be absent from the place where ‘ the dis- 
ciples are assembled—the first day of the week,’ we should in all pro- 
bability be left to say, as the consequence of non-attendance, ‘I will 
not believe,’ though Jesus himself might ‘stand in the midst, saying 
unto them, Peace be unto you.’ That there is a kind of religious gos- 
sips who straggle about from one meeting to another for the purpose, 
no doubt, of getting their support, of whom it may be said that ‘they 
walk among us disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies,’ we 
are constrained, though reluctantly, to acknowledge. And it is equally 
true, that there is a far more numerous class of ‘keepers at home,’ who 
fall into the opposite extreme, and seldom visit the place of worship 
at all; alleging, as an excuse, the most frivolous and unsatisfactory 
grounds: whereas the true standard is probably to be found in the 
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fourth commandment, where it is said, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God’—appropriated to purposes of rest, i. e., according to the inter- 
pretation of all Christian commentators, to purposes of social and reli- 
gious worship. We would not be here understood, however, so to 
divide the week between secular employments and the exercises of 
worship as exactly to coincide with the calendar, and thereby over- 
throw the practice of holding religious meetings on a week day ; but 
rather to establish a just proportion between sacred and other duties, 
by showing that a seventh part of time, at least, belongs to the place 
or purposes of Divine worship. But as there is little occasion to 
enlarge on the exact portion of time that is due to the public exercises 
of religion, seeing this point is pretty nearly settled, as well by common 
consent as by the Holy Scriptures; we need only impress it upon you, 
dear people, to attend the public administration of God’s word and 
ordinances, and unite together in the various exercises of social wor-. 
ship whenever it is practicable, especially on ‘the Lord’s day ;’ assuring 
you, at the same time, that while this interesting duty may be derived 
from primitive example, positive precept, and the commission of Chris- 
tian ministers to ‘teach us the way of life and salvation,’ it is no less 
forcibly inculcated by the vast amount of good resulting to the stated 
worshipper, both as it respects himself, his family, and his neighbor- 
hood : and we are satisfied that you need only prove the utility of Di- 
vine worship by a faithful attendance upon its institution, in order to 
give it all that pecuniary support which its importance demands, and 
your means will justify. But I will not dwell on this point, since the 
liberality you have already manifested in providing a place of worship 
so entirely suitable in its location, extent, and structure, to the intelli- 
gent and numerical character of your congregation, can only be regarded 
as a pledge of your continued benevolence in maintaining the worship 
of God from year to year by voluntary contribution. 

VII. Finally, in regard to the location or site of our devotions, it 
must be sufficiently evident that such places should always be chosen 
as are best adapted to favor the exercise. 

1. It will appear, however, in the first place, that the accommoda- 
tion of God’s people in this respect, during the greater part of their 
history, hag been rather indifferent, whether we look at the successive 
dispensations of time, or the various denominations of people, which 
have characterized the true Church. You know that under the patri- 
archal dispensation, from first to last, their only temple consisted in a 
private tent, a sacred grove, or the more simple shade of an insulated 
tree; and that it was not unusual to meet with altars composed of rude 
and shapeless stones in the open field. And you are aware, also, that 
in this plain and economical manner the children of Abraham continued 
to worship ‘the God of their fathers’ till the time of their exodus out of 
Egypt; when Moses, under the special direction of almighty God, 
constructed a kind of portable edifice or tent, called ‘the tabernacle’— 
the first building, it is believed, that was ever specially dedicated to 
the worship of Jehovah, by the fallen race of Adam. It is equally 
clear that the second regular house of worship, and that to which the 
public services of religion were in due time transferred, was the mag- 
- 32* 
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nificent temple erected by Solomon at Jerusalem, long after the Israel- 
ites had become settled in the promised land. If we except a few 
general or national rites, however, the services of publie worship were 
not always confined to the temple; as, after the captivity, houses of 
worship, called synagogues, were greatly multiplied throughout the 
nation. ‘The account here given with regard to the rise and progress 
of church building under the patriarchal and Mosaic. dispensations, 
may be applied with little difference to succeeding ages ; for notwith- 
standing there were many houses of worship in Palestine, where the 
Christian Church was first established, yet a ‘sect every where spoken 
against’ could not be allowed to occupy them; but as if it were not 
enough to exclude them from the synagogues and temple, they must 
be pursued with the sword of extermination while they assembled for 
social worship and Christian conference in the most sequestered places 
at the peril of their lives. As the Church increased, however, in num- 
ber, wealth, and influence, they were soon able to erect houses of wor- 
ship for themselves ; when a thousand Christian temples rose, piercing 
the clouds with their lofty spires, and summoning to their sacred altars, 
upon the weekly Sabbath, a thousand congregations by ‘the church- 
going bell.’ But while we leave Christendom, in general, filled, as it 
is among, different sects, with a vast number of churches more or less 
spacious and magnificent, and trace the history of our own denomina- 
tion in regard to church building, we shall find that the same course 
which has marked its progress in former ages, as we have seen above, 
has been taken by ourselves. And here we shall observe that Mr. 
Wesley and his coadjutors, in what we shall call the Wesleyan reforma- 
tion, like the primitive apostles, were seldom allowed the occupancy of 
a regular church; being obliged to pursue their work irregularly, (as it 
was said in the language of bigotry,) preaching in the open air, and 
such other places as were inadequate to screen them from the violence 
of the infuriated mobs, by which they were often assailed. A happier 
fate, however, awaited our infant Church; the prospect of which, to- 
gether with a consciousness of moving forward in the way of his duty, 
greatly animated the founder of Methodism in his arduous labors, and 
armed him with that Christian fortitude for which he was so eminently 
distinguished amid suffering and danger. It is true that in the begin- 
ning we were few and feeble, especially as it regarded places of wor- 
ship. The first building ever appropriated exclusively to the worship 
of God as a Methodist church, was an old foundry, as we are told, in 
the city of London, which appears to have been fitted up chiefly at Mr. 
Wesley’s private expense, And the first regular place of worship ever 
claimed by us on this side of the Atlantic, was a kind of warehouse in 
the city of New-York, a little before the American revolution. Nor 
was it till lately that our attention, as a distinct body, has been much 
engaged on the subject of erecting churches. Indeed, I recollect to 
have heard my reverend brother who is now associated with me in the 
desk, remark some time since that he had officiated at the dedication 
of more churches during his short ministry than had been erected at 
the time he became a travelling preacher in what are now called the 
Oneida and Genesee conferences. And I am certain there was a less 
number in those conferences at the time alluded to, by more than one- 
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half, than are now going up, embracing those which have been recently 
dedicated, in the Berkshire district. But ‘the day of small things’ with 
us, in regard to houses of worship, is happily gone by; and God has 
graciously ‘put it into the hearts’ of our members and friends ‘to build 
him a house’ in almost every place where such an accommodation is 
needed; insomuch that it is scarcely less common to meet with a Me- 
thodist church in travelling through the country, than one of another 
denomination. ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes! 

". We have already observed, in general terms, that in offering our 
devotions to God we should invariably choose those places which are 
best adapted to favor the exercise : and we shall proceed to maintain, 
secondly, that of all situations under heaven for this purpose, a church 
exclusively dedicated to Divine worship is the most eligible, as univer- 
sal experience sufficiently demonstrates. But while this well-known 
fact may be ascribed to a variety of circumstances, qs the relative 
position, the capacity, the internal economy, &c, of the house, we shall 
only notice, as a very interesting cause, the association of ideas, than 
which nothing presents a stronger motive in favor of building churches. 
And here we would remark that the human mind may be regarded as a 
kind of barometer, affected with surrounding circumstances; from 
which consideration, when a beautiful landscape, embracing all the 
varieties of an extended view, is spread out before us, our feelings 
naturally partake of the scenery, and a correspondent interest is excited 
in our minds; while other scenes, from the monotony and barrenness 
of their features, or from the boldness which they present, and the dan- 
gers they involve, either fail to afford us the least degree of pleasure, 
or excite in our minds sensations of horror. If, therefore, we select 
the place of Divine worship in reference to a correspondent disposi- 
tion of the mind, we may innocently take advantage of our natural 
sympathies to aid the spirit of religious devotion: for which purpose, 
having been solemnly dedicated to His service, the house of God fur- 
nishes a peculiar opportunity for cherishing this disposition, as there 
can be nothing to divert our attention from the legitimate ends of social 
and Divine worship; while every object that meets the eye, and every 
sound that falls upon the ear, being associated with the great business 
of devotion, will naturally contribute more or less to induce a solemn 
and devotional frame of mind. In view of all which many will be led 
to exclaim, ‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! my 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God. For a day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand. I had rather be a door keeper in the house of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ 

3. But we shall add, in conclusion, that while a house exclusively 
appropriated to the worship of God should always be preferred as the 
place of our public devotions, yet, in this respect, we are not limited, 
especially where we have not the means of providing such accommo- 
dations. No, my brethren: the God whom we adore, the omnipresent 
Deity, is confined neither to time, nor place, nor multitude ; for, ‘ Be- 
hold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Him; how much 
less this house that we have builded?’ And yet He says, ‘ Where two 
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or three are met together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
And as Christians we surely know that whenever God reveals his gra- 
cious presence, whether it be in the splendid cathedral, the royal palace, 
the humble cottage, the savage wigwam, or any other place, His chil- 
dren may say thereof, ‘ It is good for us to be here ;’ * This is nene 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ Indeed, 
since He who said to His ambassadors, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ has said also, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world,’ we will not hesitate, as 
ministers of Christ, to go ‘every where preaching the word.’ And 
should there still remain in the widely extended field of our labor some 
portions of country where it would be impracticable at present to erect 
houses of worship, we shall not only feel that they are entitled to an 
unusual degree of cultivation; but we shall also consider it a great 
indulgence if we may be allowed in those places to follow the exam- 
ple of other times, when Noah, Abraham, Moses, Peter, Wesley, 
Asbury, and George, took their lives in their hands, and calling the 
people together in tents, groves, streets, school houses, and private 
dwellings, became ‘the savor of life unto life’ in regard to vast multi- 
tudes of poor sinners; some of whom ‘remain until this present,’ while 
many have ‘ fallen asleep,’ and are now in paradise with the venerable 
instruments of their salvation: with whom, and all that shall be ‘re- 
deemed from the earth’ hereafter, may we ourselves be numbered 
when ‘God shall make up his jewels ;’ where, in ‘a house not made 
with hands,’ we shall join ‘the general assembly, and Church of the 
first-born, whose names are written in heaven,’ to offer up our mingled 
adorations without ceasing before the throne, and ‘ worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.’ 









































From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


THE SABBATH INSTITUTED AT THE CREATION. 














So many excellent publications on the Sabbath have latterly ap- 
peared, that another separate work may well be deemed unnecessary. 
But as the last Methodist Conference has recommended the societies 
under its care, to unite with their fellow Christians in making applica- 
tion to parliament to revise and strengthen our legislative enactments, 
for securing the due observance of the Sabbath, it may be seen desir- 
able that a condensed view of the Divine authority, perpetual obliga- 
tion, and sanctification of the Sabbath, should be afforded through the 
medium of the Magazine, to a considerable class of readers, who may 
not have opportunity of consulting separate works on the subject. 
The first question respecting the Sabbath to be considered by Chris- 
tians is, whether the Sabbath is in force under the Gospel, or whether, 
as some argue, it is a mere Jewish institution, the obligation to observe 
which ceased on the introduction of the Gospel. Till this point is 
settled, it is vain to dwell on the manner of observing the Sabbath ; for 
were it true that the institution remained in force no longer than the 
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Jewish economy, it is evident, we should not be bound in conscience, 
we should not be under religious obligation to observe the Sabbath at 
all, no more than any other of the exclusive institutions of Judaism. 
My first object, then, will be to show that the Sabbath was not an 
institution peculiar to the Jews, but that it existed before their dispen- 
sation commenced, that it continued when their economy closed, and 
that it now remains as a Divine institution of perpetual obligation. 
The early appointment of the Sabbath will be the subject of the 
present letter. 

That the Sabbath had an earlier origin than Judaism is a truth which 
does not depend on doubtful inference. We have an explicit account 
of its being instituted immediately after the creation of the world. The 
inspired historian, having represented the great Creator as resting from 
His work on the seventh day, adds, ‘And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it, because that in it He had rested from all His 
work which God created and made,’ Gen. ii, 2, 3. In Scripture lan- 
guage, days and inanimate things are said to be sanctified, or holy, 
when they are set apart for God. Thus the temple at Jerusalem was 
called holy, because it was consecrated to Divine worship ; and thus 
the various utensils of the temple were spoken of as holy, because they 
were not employed for common or profane purposes, but were used 
exclusively in the service of the sanctuary. When, then, God sancti- 
fied the seventh day, He reserved it, set it apart for Himself, to be 
spent in religious exercises ; declaring, at the same time, that this mode 
of spending it should be made beneficial to mankind. He ‘blessed it’ 
to man, while He ‘ sanctified it to Himself.’ 

Now this portion of sacred history has ever been of difficult inter- 
pretation to those writers who regard the Sabbath as peculiar to the 
Jews; and they have admitted, that if the sense in which it has gene- 
rally been taken be received, the universal obligation of the Sabbath is 
at once established. One of the most acute reasoners that ever 
employed a pen in assailing the sacred institution, frankly allows that 
‘if the Divine command was actually delivered at the creation, it was 
addressed, no doubt, to the whole human species alike ; and continues, 
unless repealed by some subsequent revelation, binding upon all who 
come to the knowledge of it.’ Well, what is the expedient to avoid 
this conclusion? Why, we are told that the sacred historian does not 
say that the Sabbath was actually appointed at the creation, but that he 
merely mentions it in this place, by way of anticipation, as an institu- 
tion afterward given to the Jews. On this interpretation two remarks 
will suffice. In the first place, it is utterly irreconcilable with the 
established’rules of criticism. The historian is professedly giving a 
narrative of the creation; and as it is allowed that he introduces no 
other foreign matter, why, on the supposition that the Sabbath was not 
instituted at the creation, introduce the mention of it? And providing 
that he had had occasion to allude to a transaction of a later age, 
would he have done it without any intimation of his design? Here are 
the labors of six successive days recorded in regular order: then, 
without any interruption to the argument, without the slightest intima- 
tion that he is going to slide down the stream of time some twenty 
centuries or more, the historian speaks of the repose and consecration 
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of the seventh day ; and having mentioned this, he, without any hint 
that he has been digressing, goes on with his plan of giving a view of 
the creation and the events immediately succeeding. There is not a 
shadow of reason for selecting from such a regular and methodical 
history of consecutive events, a single transaction, and fixing the date 
-of it in a future distant age ; and it is difficult to conceive that any one 
would ever have thought of doing this, who had not some favorite 
theory to support. What man is there of plain good sense, but a 
stranger to the controversy on the Sabbath, who would not, on reading 
the history of the creation in Genesis, at once conclude that the seventh 
day which the Creator ‘ blessed’ and ‘ sanctified’ was the very seventh 
day on which He rested from His work; and not another seventh day 
two thousand five hundred years afterward? Whatever respect is due 
to some names which are found in favor of the notion, that the appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath in the history of the creation is only mentioned in 
anticipation, the unprejudiced must, notwithstanding, ever regard such 
an opinion as a lamentable instance of the danger of sitting down to 
construct a theory on some slender grounds, and then compelling the 
Scriptures to support it; instead of taking the word of God as our 
guide, and following it implicitly. Should such a licentiousness of 
interpretation be allowed, then would all Scripture be involved in 
obscurity. | 

But in the second place, in this interpretation sight is lost of the 
great moral lesson, which was intended to be taught by the work of 
the creation. The reason assigned in the fourth commandment why 
we should do all our work in six days and rest on the seventh, is,— 
‘For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ From hence we learn, not only 
that the Sabbath was designed to be a memorial of the creation, but 
that the order of the work of creation was meant to convey a lesson 
of instruction to us as to the appropriation of our time. God could 
have created all things in an instant, but He occupied six days in His 
work, that He might teach us by His example how much of our time 
should be devoted to worldly pursuits, and how much to hallowed rest. 
To this effect Lightfoot argues in his sermon on the latter part of the 
fourth commandment :— And what needed He take six days that 
could have done all ina moment? What reason can we give but that 
He by His own proceeding and acting would set the clock of time, and 
measure out days and a week,—six days of labor, the seventh for rest ; 
six for man, the seventh for God?’ Now to suppose that the Sabbath 
was not actually appointed till it was given to the Jews, is fo overlook 
the reason for the protraction of the work of creation. If God designed 
by His own working and resting, to instruct man how to divide his 
time between labor and repose, then must the Sabbath have been 
appointed at the creation, or the Divine example could not have become 
a universal lesson to mankind. 

But we are told that there is no account of the Sabbath having been 
actually observed by mankind till we come down to the history of the 
Jews. And is that a sufficient reason for our concluding that it was 
not therefore instituted till given to that people? The book of Genesis 
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with part of Exodus, is all the history of the whole world till almost a 
thousand years after the flood; and is it to be wondered at that so 
brief a history should be silent respecting the actual celebration of the 
Sabbath? If we are to conclude that nothing was transacted in the 
world during that extended period, but what the book of Genesis 
records, the doings of mankind will be reduced to a very small amount. 
It would be more easy to prove that prayer had never been known in 
the world till it was imposed as a duty on the Jews, than to prove that 
the Sabbath was unknown till it was instituted among that people ; for 
there is, as we have seen, an explicit account of the institution of the 
Sabbath at the commencement of the world, but prayer is never once 
mentioned at all until God is heard directing Abraham, the founder of 
the Jewish nation, to engage in prayer. And with equal plausibility 
might some ingenious theorist undertake to prove that mankind lived 
without sleep, till the obligation to sleep was laid upon the Jews; for 
excepting that supernatural sleep of Adam, in which the,woman was 
taken out of his side, sleep is not so much as once alluded to till a deep 
sleep is recorded to have fallen upon Abraham, and then from that 
time mention is not unfrequently made of the Jewish worthies sleeping. 

Now, unless we are prepared to admit all such absurdities, we must 
conclude that were there no allusion whatever to the celebration of the 
Sabbath in so brief an historical narration as the book of Genesis, it 
would not follow, that, therefore, the Sabbath was not observed in the 
earlier ages of the world. 

But although there may not be express mention in Genesis of the 
early celebration of the Sabbath, there are evident traces of it; which 
traces are strangely neglected by those who view the Sabbath as a mere 
Jewish institution. In the notice which is given of the earliest patriar- 
chal ages, there is mention of that division of time which is made by the 
Sabbath, namely, the week. Thus in the account of Jacob’s marriage, 
Laban is represented as saying to him, ‘ Fulfil her week,’ ....... ‘and 
Jacob did so,’ the historian adds, ‘ and fulfilled her week.’ Noah thus 
divided his time: he sent forth the dove every seventh day ; and the 
practice of the patriarch intimates with sufficient clearness, that the 
week was known in the old world. And who will venture to decide 
that we have not reference to the actual observance of the Sabbath in 
the narrative of Cain and Abel bringing their offerings to the Lord? 
They brought them, we are told, ‘in process of time,’ or, as it is lite 
rally rendered in the margin of our English Bible, ‘at the end of the 
days.’ Nowas there had been no other division of days mentioned by 
the sacred historian than that of the week, there is nothing extravagant 
in the supposition that he refers to that division, and that it was at the 


end of the week, on the Sabbath-day, that the sons of Adam ale : 


before the Lord. Numerous references to this measurement of ti 

are found in sacred history, prior to the founding of the Jewish nation ; 
and there are similar notices of the computation of time by weeks, in 
the most ancient uninspired authors. Collections have been made 
from their writings, showing that the Britons, Gauls, Germans, Ara- 
bians, Egyptians, Indians, Assyrians, and other nations of the most 
remote antiquity, divided their time also by weeks. Now the week 
differs from the other general measures of time in its being an arbitrary 
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division. The other divisions of time are determined by the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, and it is no wonder, therefore, that mankind 
should have agreed in their use; but no reason can be assigned why 
those ancient nations should concur in the adoption of so arbitrary a 
measure of time as the week, except the one to which the sacred his- 
He tells us that the Sabbath was given to the first 
human pair immediately after their creation; and the knowledge of it 
would of course spread as mankind multiplied. Whether the Sabbath 
was generally lost in the prevailing wickedness of the old world; or 
not; it may be presumed that it was preserved with the true religion 
in the line of Seth; and also that the Sabbath was perpetuated after 
the flood, in the line of Shem, while the nations descending from the 
other sons of Noah degenerated into idolatry. But although the Sab- 
bath itself might be lost in those nations, the measure of time which it 
had originated, being at once established, would, of course, remain. 
The agreement of antiquity, in regard of this artificial measure of time, 
is not, however, the only memorial of the ancient Sabbath. In the 
collections from the writers already referred to, and which the reader 
may consult for himself in most of the larger works on the Sabbath, 
there are quotations which show that some of the earliest nations of 
heathen antiquity, of which we have any memorial, regarded the 
seventh day as more holy than the rest,—as having some peculiar 
sanctity attached to it. In what other light can we regard such an 
opinion than as a vestige of the Sabbath? The knowledge of the ori- 
ginal institution, and the design and uses of the Sabbath were lost 
with the knowledge of the great Creator Himself; but still the ancient 
practice of observing the Sabbath had evidently perpetuated the notion 
that the seventh day had a more hallowed character than other days. 
The judgment of the Jewish writers on the subject is deserving of 
consideration. Although several claim the Sabbath as an institution 
peculiar to their nation, yet others of the most respectable of them 
maintain its universality. Now it is difficult to conceive how any could 
have adopted the latter opinion, if it were really true that the Sabbath 
had its first institution in the wilderness, and was imposed on the Jews 
only. On the principle that the Sabbath was appointed at the creation, 
it is easily imagined how some of the Jewish writers might, notwith- 
standing, claim it as peculiar to themselves. Regarding themselves 
as the exclusive favorites of Heaven, and priding themselves on their 
high privileges, and observing so few traces of the Sabbath in the 
surrounding idolatrous nations, the Jews might arrogate to themselves 
the sole right of the Sabbath, with much greater plausibility than they 
could urge some of their other exclusive claims. But waiving the 


Sapa of their national vanity, there was a sound sense in which 


ey could justly claim the Sabbath as a peculiar institution. It will 
be seen hereafter, that it was really given to them in a sense in which 
it was imposed on none else, and was made to answer, among them, 
purposes which it could not serve among other people. The Jews 
might then with truth claim it as exclusively their own, in the peculiar 
character which it sustained among them; and those of their writers 
who urge this claim do not, by maintaining it, therefore necessarily 
deny the universal obligation of the original institution of the Sabbath 
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&$ given at the creation. It is thus easily accounted for why certain 
Jewish authors claim the Sabbath as peculiar to their nation, although 
it had really been in existence from the beginning of the world; but 
en the supposition that the Sabbath had no existence whatever until it 
was given to the Jews, and that it was then originated as one of the 
peculiarities of Judaism, to be of no greater extent in its obligation 
and duration than the system of which it formed a part; allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that this was as notorious as some in these 
Jater ages have imagined, no reason can be assigned why any of the 
early respectable Jewish writers should ever have thought of such a 
thing as the universal obligation of the Sabbath. It cannot be divined 
why the learned Philo, for instance, when treating expressly on the 
creation of the world, should maintain that the Sabbath is ‘a feast, 
not of one city, or country, but of the whole world;’ that it is ‘the 
world’s birthday,’ and ‘the festival of all people.’ Such arguing as 
this is altogether inexplicable, on the supposition of its being undoubted 
matter of fact that the Sabbath received its first stitution in the 
desert, and was intended for the Jews only. It can only be explained 
on the principle, that while other writers, and themselves too perhaps 
at other times, speak of the peculiar character of the Sabbath among 
themselves, and claim it under that character as exclusively their own, 
they are, on the occasions referred to, maintaining the understood fact 
that the Sabbath itself had an earlier origin than the founding of their 
nation; and that, in its original form, it was given to all mankind. 
The evidence of the Jewish writers is thus decidedly in favor of the 
early institution and universal obligation of the Sabbath. 

Adverting to the New Testament, the question of the early appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath is involved in the general argument of the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the whole of the apostle’s rea- 
soning in that chapter being founded on the principle that the Sabbath 
was instituted at the creation, It is not,.howeyer, necessary to pursue 
the inquiry farther. The rules of sound criticism imperatively require 
us to adopt the conclusion that the narrative in the second chapter of 
Genesis represents the Creator as appointing the Sabbath immediately 
on resting from His work, and this conclusion will receive additional 
confirmation in the successive stages of the inquiry. 


The reappointment of the Sabbath under the Jewish Dispensation. 


The first recognition of the Sabbath which we meet with in the his- 
tory of the Jews, is when God marked out the sacred day by the regu- 
lated falling of the manna, Exod. xvi. Now, according to those 
who regard the Sabbath as peculiar to the Jews, this was its first insti- 
tution. But the narrative itself affords evidence to the contrary. Two 
things are always to be looked for in the formal appointment of a new 
religious ordinance ;—an announcement of the reason for which it is 
given, and directions as to the manner in which it shall be observed. 
God had already given to the Jews two new institutions,—circum- 
cision, Gen. xvii, and the passover, Exod. xii; and whoever exa- 
mines the sacred record respecting them, will find those two particu- 
lars clearly and fully stated. The rite of circumcision is said to be 
Vo. [V.—October, 1833. 33 
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given for a seal, or confirmation, of the covenant which God made 
with Abraham; and the reason assigned for the institution of the pass- 
over is, that it might serve as a memorial of the preservation of the 
Jews, when God destroyed the first born of Egvpt ; and in both cases 
there is a very full and particular description of the manner in which 


‘the two ordinances are to be observed. After the reader has carefully 


examined the account of those two new institutions, let him turn to 
the narrative respecting the falling of the manna, and mark the differ- 
ence. Instead of that express announcement of the reason for which 
the Sabbath was given, and that detailed account of the manner of its 
observance, which the former narratives would lead him to look for in 
a new institution, he will find an entire silence maintained on those 
two important points ; and the only conclusion to which he can fairly 
come, from a consideration of this silence, and the familiar manner in 
which the Sabbath is spoken of, is, that the Sabbath was not then first 
given, but that it was an old and known institution, which God was 
pleased thus to recognize and honor, for the purpose of impressing it 
afresh on the minds of the Israelites. We may gather enough from 
their history to convince us, that they needed something impressive to 
lead them back to a proper observation of the Sabbath. The Prophet 
Ezekiel charges the Israelites with having been guilty of idolatry while 
they were in Egypt, Ezek. xx. ‘The Sabbath had, no doubt, then been 
neglected by them, while-they forgot that God, whose institution the 
Sabbath is. And, had we no notice of their idolatry in Egypt, we 
might have concluded that their tyrannical masters there had not 
allowed them to observe the Sabbath with any thing like regularity. 
There existed, then, a necessity for some such striking admonition 
respecting the Sabbath as the Jews received on the falling of the 
manna. 

But this was not the only recognition of the Sabbath under the Jew- 
ish dispensation. It was, moreover, formally reappointed on Sinai. 
The terms in which the fourth commandment is expressed clearly 
show that it is the re-enactment of an old law. ‘ Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day,’ is language which supposes that ‘ the 
Sabbath,’ and what is meant by ‘ keeping it holy,’ were already known. 
The question, then, for consideration is,—Of what law is the fourth 
commandment a re-enactment? The very terms employed to express 
the reason why it should be observed, refer us to the account in the 
commencement of Genesis, and show that it was the original law of 
the Sabbath at the creation, which was re-enacted and explained on 
Sinai. 

The two additional passages which are adduced in support of the 
opinion that the Sabbath received its first institution among the Jews 
must, however, be noticed. The former of those passages is contained 
in the ninth chapter of Nehemiah :—‘ Thou camest down also upon 
Mount Sinai, and spakest with them from heaven, and gavest them 
right judgments, and true laws, good statutes and commandments : 
and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, and commandedst 
them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand of Moses thy servant : 
and gavest them bread from heaven for their hunger, and broughtest 
forth water for them out of the rock for their thirst,’ &c. This passage 
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has been interpreted as speaking of the first appointment of the Sab- 
bath on the falling of the manna, a sense which it can never be made 
consistently to bear. The precepts, statutes, and laws, here enume- 
rated, were all given, not at the time of the manna, but when God 
came down on Sinai. The ‘making known’ of the Sabbath must then 
be referred to the same period, and not to the following verse where 
mention is made of the manna. This passage thus renders no support 
whatever to the opinion in behalf of which it has been brought forward. 
As Sinai is spoken of as the place where the Sabbath was ‘ made 
known,’ its first appointment cannot be intended ; for all parties are 
agreed that it existed previously to the transactions of Sinai. The 
second passage which is quoted is from Ezekiel, xx, 10, 11, 12 :— 
‘ Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
brought them into the wilderness. And I gave them my statutes, and 
showed them my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even live in 
them. Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between 
me and them,’ &c. But this affords nothing like proof that the Sab- 
bathJwas first instituted among the Israelites. It is to be remarked 
that the number is changed by the prophet. He does not, like Nehe- 
miah, speak of the ‘ Sabbath,’ but of the ‘ Sabbaths,’ which God had 
given them.. Now the Jews had other Sabbaths beside the seventh- 
day Sabbath. They had their Sabbath of weeks, and Sabbath of 
years ; and their great festivals, in general, were denominated ‘ Sab- 
baths.’ By his using the plural number it is fair then to conclude, that 
the prophet alludes to those Sabbaths ; and this conclusion is confirm- 
ed by the consideration, that he connects with them the other ‘statutes’ 
and ‘judgments’ by which God distinguished the Jewish people from 
the rest of mankind. All these institutions were really given in the 
wilderness ; and, supposing that the prophet, in speaking of the whole, 
does include the seventh-day Sabbath with the others, it was natural 
for him to adopt a common figure of speech, and speak of them all as 
given at one time. Unless his argument had rendered it necessary, 
it was not to be expected that he would introduce an additional clause 
to except one solitary institution. There is, however, another important 
particular to be noticed. The prophet is not so much speaking of the 
time when the Sabbaths in question were instituted, as of the purpose they 
were intended to answer. He represents Jehovah as saying, that he 
gave the Israelites his ‘ Sabbaths’ to be ‘ a sign’ between him and them. 
But when God is found giving ‘a sign,’ it is not necessary to be 
understood that the sign is a something which had no previous exist- 
ence. After the deluge the rainbow was given as a sign; but had the 
rainbow never been seen before that time? The philosopher would 
tell us, that although the rainbow was not constituted a sign between 
the Almighty and his creatures previous to the deluge, yet, as a com- 
‘mon natural phenomenon, it must have been known before. Had, 
then, the prophet been speaking exclusively of the seventh-day Sabbath, 
given as a sign to the Israelites, nothing could have been deduced 
from such declaration in proof that the Sabbath itself was not an old 
institution. This passage, when fairly understood, does not, any more 
than the former, afford a single tittle of evidence in favor of the opinion 
that the Sabbath received its first institution among the Jews. 
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The examination of the sacred record, relative to the enforcing of 
the Sabbath on the Jews, thus leads to a conclusion agreeing with, and 
confirming, the result of our former inquiry. In the first instance, it 
was found that the Sabbath was appointed immediately after the crea- 
tion ; and it is now seen, as might be expected, that its establishment 
among the Jews was nothing more than a reappointment of the ancient 
institution. 

Before, however, we proceed to the question relative to the confirm- 
ation of the Sabbath by the Gospel, it will be proper to subject the 
institution to a calm investigation, in order to impress our minds with 
the reasons, which such examination affords, for presuming that its 
Divine Author intended it to remain after the Jewish dispensation 
should be no more ; and also to inquire, what was that character of 
peculiarity which, as has been already assumed, the ancient institution 
had impressed on it among the Jews, which character was designed 
to pass away from it with Judaism itself. 

That the original institution of the Sabbath was intended to be per- 
petual, may be argued from the fact, that there is no appearance of 
peculiarity discoverable in the ends which it was appointed to answer. 

1. The Sabbath exhibits a kind of independence of character, which 
marks it out as a universal institution. It was not a part of that typi- 
cal system by which Christ and His atonement were shadowed forth, 
and came to an end when the great antitype, the Saviour, appeared in 
our world. Now this system also prevailed, in part, from the earliest 
ages. Animal sacrifice—the typical representation of that sacrifice 
which Christ offered on the cross—obtained under the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, as well as the Jewish; and had it been the case that the 
Sabbath was a part of that system, which had thus, from remote anti- 
quity, adumbrated Christ and His redeeming work, the supposition 
would have been natural, that the institution was intended to expire 
with the system itself. But as the Sabbath was an independent pro- 
vision, given while man was as yet an unfallen creature, before the pre- 
paratory system in question was introduced, or even needed, there is 
not a shadow of reason for the opinion that they were both designed 
to terminate together. 

2. The Sabbath was instituted as a memorial of the creation ; and 
what peculiarity do we discover in it, viewed under that aspect, which 
could render it more suitable for one nation than another? The crea- 
tion is an event as truly interesting to the whole human family as to 
any one part of it; and not the slightest reason can be assigned why 
the Sabbath should be appointed to commemorate the creation during the 
antediluvian ages, and among the postdiluvian generations to the end of 
the Jewish polity, and should then expire. No cause can be assigned 
why such a memorial of the creation, as the Sabbath, should not be as 
necessary after the introduction of the Gospel, as it was during the 
first four thousand years of the world’s existence. So far as the appa- 
rent reasonableness of the question is concerned, it might safely be 
concluded, that if any portionof mankind needed, more than another, 
a formal memorial of the creation, it would be that generation farthest 
removed, in point of time, from the event itself. While the creation 
was yet comparatively recent, the due commemoration of it might 
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surely have been entrusted to the memory alone, with greater safety 
than it could be in later ages. 

3. The Sabbath was instituted for devotional purposes ; but vain is 
the endeavor to find any peculiarity in it, regarded under this view. 
If God claimed, from both patriarch and Jew, one day in seven for 
Himself, why should He have less right to it from the Christian? If 
personal religion, if man’s spiritual and eternal interests, previously 
required one day in seven for their due cultivation, why should less 
time he sufficient after the Christian epoch? Was it a part of the Di- 
vine plan, that religion should become a less momentous subject under 
the Gospel dispensation, or did the Divine mind foresee that man would 
then be found more naturally devotional? Unless these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, no reason appears why we should 
conclude that the Sabbath, as a day of devotion, was designed to come 
to an end with the Jewish economy. 

4. The Sabbath was appointed as a day of rest. But why this 
merciful provision for both man and beast should be requisite for four 
thousand years, and then all at once become unnecessary, it is indeed 
difficult to divine. Unless it can be proved that after the Jewish ages, 
the physical nature of man and beast was strengthened, so as to make 
them capable of unremitting toil, no reason can be shown why we are 
to suppose that the Sabbath, as a day of rest, was ordained to end with 
the Jewish economy. Observation, however, makes it apparent, that 
man’s physical nature needs now, as much as ever it did, such a kind 
provision as the Sabbath. Dr. Farre, in his recent evidence before 
the parliamentary committee, placed this part of the Sabbatic question 
in a very interesting and impressive light :—‘I have been in the habit,’ 
he observed, ‘ during a great many years, of considering the uses of the 
Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The abuses are chiefly mani- 
fested in labor and dissipation. The use, medically speaking, is that 
of a day of rest. In a theological sense it is a holy rest, providing for 
the introduction of new and sublimer ideas into the mind of man, pre- 
paring him for his future state. Asa day of rest, I view it as a day of 
compensation for the inadequate restorative power of the body under 
continued labor and excitement. A physician always has respect to 
the preservation of the restorative power, because if once this be lost, 
his healing office is at an end. If I show you, from the physiological 
view of the question, that there are provisions in the laws of nature 
which correspond with the Divine commandment, you will see from the 
analogy, that “the Sabbath was made for man,” as a necessary 
appointment. A physician is anxious to preserve the balance of cir- 
culation, as necessary to the restorative power of the body. The ordi- 
nary exertions of man run down the circulation every day of his life ; 
and the first general law of nature by which God (who is not only the 
giver, but also the preserver and sustainer of life,) prevents man from 
destroying himself, is the alternating of day with night, that repose may 
succeed action. Butalthough the night apparently equalizes the circu- 
lation well, yet it does not sufficiently restore its balance for the attain- 
ment of a long life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect, by its repose, 
the animal system. You may easily determine this question, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, 
the horse, and work him to the full extent of his powers every day in 
the week ; or give him rest one day in seven, and you will soon per- 
ceive, by the superior vigur with which he performs his functions on the 
other six days, that this rest is necessary to his well being. Man, 
possessing a superior nature, is borne along by the very vigor of his 
mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal exertion and excitement 
on his animal system is not so immediately apparent, as it is in the 
brute; but in the long run he breaks down more suddenly : it abridges 
the length of his life, and the vigor of his old age, which (as to mere 
animal power) ought to be the object of his preservation. I consider, 
therefore, that, in the bountiful provision of Providence for the pre- 
servation of human life, the Sabbatical appointment is to be numbered 
among the natural duties, if the preservation of life be admitted to be a 
duty, and the premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said 
simply as a physician, and without reference at all to the theological 
question ; but if you consider farther the proper effect of real Chris- 
tianity, namely, peace of mind, confiding trust in God, and good will to 
raan, you will perceive in this source of renewed vigor to the mind, and 
through the mind to the body, an additional spring of life imparted from 
this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest. Were I to pursue this 
part of the question, I should be touching on the duties committed to 
the clergy; but this I will say, that researches in physiology, by the 
analogy of the working of Providence in nature, will establish the truth 
of revelation, and consequently show that the Divine commandment is 
to be considered an appointment necessary to man. ‘This is the posi- 
tion in which I would place it, as contradistinguished from precept and 
legislation. I would point out the Sabbatical rest as necessary to 
man, and that the great enemies of the Sabbath, and consequently the 
enemies of man, are all, Jaborious exercises of the body or mind, and 
dissipation, which force the circulation on that day in which it should 
repose ; while relaxation from the ordinary cares of life, the enjoy- 
ment of this repose in the bosom of one’s family, with the religious 
studies and duties which the day enjoins, not one of which, if rightly 
exercised, tends to abridge life, constitute the beneficial and appropriate 
service of the day.’ The truth which is here so admirably maintained, 
has forced itself on many who deny that we are now under obligation 
to observe the Sabbath. They have granted that a day of periodical 
rest from labor is necessary ; but in all this they affix the foulest 
stigma on the Divine character; they represent God as ceasing to 
care for his creatures by abolishing the Sabbath; and that man, fuller 
of compassion than He, has contrived the ‘Sunday’ to secure for his 
servants and cattle that rest which humanity still imperiously requires, 
but which God now denies. 

5. The Sabbath served as atype of heaven. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews evidently argues from it as such; and in the 
collections from ancient authors, to which reference has been already 
made, it will be seen, that not only the early Christians, but also the 
Jews, regarded the rest of the Sabbath as typical of the rest of the 
heavenly world. If then the Sabbath was given by its Divine Author 
to serve this purpose also, it could not be intended to pass away with 
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Judaism. A type must necessarily remain in force till its antitype 
appears. That typical system already adverted to, which was insti- 
tuted to prefigure Christ and His atonement, continued in force till the 
Savior appeared, and offered Himself for the sins of men; and viewing 
the Sabbath as a type of heaven, the conclusion is legitimate, that it 
was intended to continue to the end of time, till the militant state of 
the Church shall expire, and it shall be wholly removed from earth to 
heaven. 

When the original institution of the Sabbath is thus carefully exa- 
mined, in regard of the ends which it was appointed to answer, under 
every view of it are found indications of- universality of design. Not 
the shadow of a reason appears to warrant the supposition, that the 
Sabbath was intended to expire with Judaism, any more than the other 
primeval institution was. The two institutions of the Sabbath and 
marriage had the exclusive honor of being originated in paradise. It 
is not denied that marriage is a perpetual ordinance; and, judging 
from the institutions themselves, there is every reason to presume that 
the one was intended to extend as far, and to endure as long, as 
the other. 

The place which the Sabbatic law occupies among the other laws 
promulgated on Sinai, is a second consideration from which it may 
be argued that the Sabbath was designed to be perpetual. There 
were two codes of laws given on Sinai,—the moral, which was a formal 
re-enactment and amplification of that law under which our first parents 
were placed,—and the ceremonial, which prescribed all the religious 
rites and ceremonies to be observed by the Jews. The first of these 
codes concerned all mankind, and was intended to remain in force until 
the end of time; the second related to the Jews only, and was 
designed to be abrogated when that dispensation should end. The 
manner in which those two codes were promulgated, indicated the 
superiority of the one over the other. The former was given imme- 
diately to the people by the Divine Legislator Himself. From the 
midst of the glory which flamed around the summit of the mountain, 
God delivered the moral law in the hearing of all the people, and then 
wrote it with his own finger on two tables of stone; but the ceremonial 
law he gave to Moses alone, who delivered it to the people. Now, 
as there was such a careful classification of the conimandments deli- 
vered on Sinai, those which were designed to be perpetual being com- 
prised in one code, and those which were temporary being classed by 
themselves in another; and as there was such a marked difference made 
in the manner of promulgating those codes, the intention of the Divine 
Legislator respecting the commandment on the Sabbath appears very 
obvious to the reflecting mind. Had it been designed that the Sab- 
bath should end with the Jewish dispensation, the commandment 
respecting it would, no doubt, have been found in that code of laws | 
which was peculiar to Judaism; but as the Almighty Lawgiver has 
recorded it with his own finger in the moral code, such classification 
affords strong presumption that he intended the Sabbatic law to be of 
as lasting obligation as the code in which it is placed. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the fact, that the observance of the Sabbath, 
under the Jewish dispensation, ever appears to have been ranked with 
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the performance of moral duties. This is seen in the case of strangers. 
They were not included in the covenant,—were not, of course, per- 
mitted to engage in any of the ritual services of the law, nor even to 
eat of the passover, unless they were circumcised, Genesis xvii, 12 ; 
Exod. xii, 43, 44; but whether they were circumcised or not, they 
were under obligation to observe the moral precepts. Thus they 
were required not to blaspheme the name of God; to avoid murder ; 
and, in short, as it respects moral conduct, the chosen race were to 
have ‘ one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as for one of their 
own country,’ Levit. xxiv, 10-22. And under the very same circum- 
stances in which the stranger was placed in respect of those precepts, 
he was found in regard of the Sabbath. He was under the same 
obligation to observe it as all other moral duties, without circumcision, 
Exod. xx, 10; and this placing of the Sabbath on the same common 
ground with the moral duties in general, and enforcing the observance 
of it by the same awful penalties, Levit. xxiv, 16,17, is a plain intima- 
tion that the one was intended to bind mankind as long as the other. 

Once more: The prophecies of the Old Testament strengthen the 
presumption that the Sabbath was intended to remain under the Gos- 
pel. The prophets, in their visions of futurity, appear to speak of the 
perpetuation of the Sabbath beyond the period of their own dispensa- 
tion. For instance, Isaiah, lvi, when describing the state and privi- 
leges of the Church after the Gentiles should be gathered in, and the 
house of God should thus become ‘ the house of prayer for all people,’ 
dwells on * the sons of the stranger keeping the Sabbath,’ and attaches 
a special blessing to their observance of it. Let this be connected 
with other passages which occur on a careful reading of the propheti- 
cal writings, and let every deduction be made on account of the fre- 
quent use of language borrowed from the ceremonial worship of God, 
in description of the spiritual service of the Most High under the Gos- 
pel, and still there will remain sufficient ground for concluding, that 
the prophets do really, in their predictions, represent the Sabbath as 
being perpetuated and observed in the Christian Church. 

Having thus found reason to conclude, that the Sabbath was 
designed by its Divine Author to continue to the end of time, we may 
now inquire what was that character of peculiarity impressed on it 
among the Jews, of which it was to be divested when Judaism should 
end. 
1. The Sabbath was distinguished among the Jews by peculiarities 
in the manner of observing it. In the ceremonial law are found. pro- 
hibitions against kindling a fire on the Sabbath ; against cooking vic- 
tuals ; against gathering sticks on that day. Now this strict ritual 
observance of the Sabbath—whatever was thus enforced on the Jews 
which is not contained in the fourth commandment, the universal law 
of the Sabbath—was never intended to be binding in its letter on any 
other people than the Jews. 

2. The Sabbath was constituted a ‘sign’ to the Jews. Thus we 
read in Exod. xxxi, 16, 17,‘ Wherefore the children of Israel shall 
keep the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath throughout their generations, 
for a perpetual covenant. Itis a sign between me and the children of 
Israel for ever: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and 
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on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed.’ God had selected 
the Israelites from all the nations of the earth, and entered into cove- 
nant with them to be their God, and to make them his people ; and as 
he appointed the rainbow a sign of the covenant which he made with 
all mankind in the person of their representative Noah, so he consti- 
tuted the weekly Sabbath ‘ a sign’ of that particular covenant which he 
entered into with the Israelites, in common with their other ‘ Sabbaths,’ 
which, according to Ezekiel, xx, 12, already quoted, served for the 
same purpose. To the question, ‘ But how does this limited use of 
the weekly Sabbath agree with the doctrine of its universal obligation?’ 
the answer is obvious. The surrounding nations had renounced the 
service of the great Creator, and had fallen into idolatry ; and however 
they might preserve that measurement of time which the Sabbath had 
originated ; and however they might retain some traditional notion 
of the sacredness of the seventh day ; yet they had no doubt forgotten 
the true notion and end of the Sabbath, as well as the worship of that 
God whose institution the Sabbath was. The Sabbath’then might ~ 
really be of universal obligation, and traces of it might be found in 
other nations; and yet, as the Jews were the only people who fully 
understood it, and more particularly as they were enjoined to observe 
it with a ceremonial strictness which was not required from the rest 
of mankind, it might, notwithstanding, serve as ‘a sign’ of the pecu- 
har covenant which marked them out as the servants of the true God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth. Regarding the Sabbath, then, under 
this character of peculiarity, it is obvious that it must necessarily termi- 
nate with the covenant of which it was ‘a sign.’ The rainbow was 
evidently intended to retain its use to the end of time ; for so long the 
covenant, of which it is the sign, is to remain in force: but as the 
covenant of God with the Jews, to make them His peculiar people, 
was designed to remain only till the Gospel should be introduced, the 
Sabbath must, of course, have been intended to lose its character of 
‘a sign,’ at the period when the covenant itself should expire, and all 
its signs or seals, and peculiarities, should pass away along with it. 

3. The Sabbath was likewise constituted a memorial of the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from Egyptian captivity. ‘Thus we read in 
Deuteronomy v, 15, ‘And remember that thou wast a servant in the land 

of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence through 
a mighty hand, and by a stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.’ Here then we have 
another feature of that peculiar character which the Sabbath sustained 
among the Jews; but it is evident the sacred institution was never 
intended to be celebrated as a memorial of that great deliverance by 
any other people than that which experienced it. 

Such was the character of peculiarity which the Sabbath had im- 
pressed on it during the Jewish age, of which it was to be divested 
when Judaism should come to an end. And the Sabbath was not 
singular in obtaining an adventitious character under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. The other original institution of marriage existed among 
the Jews under similar circumstances. There were several regulations 

respecting that ordinance observed by them, which regulations were 
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intended for them only,* and the obligation to observe which did really 
cease with their economy ; but still the marriage institution itself con- 
tinues in all its original force ; still itremains, although stripped of that 
peculiar character which it also sustained under the preceding dis- 
pensation. B. 


The Sabbath confirmed under the Gospel. 


On proceeding to the question respecting the confirmation of the 
Sabbath under the Gospel, the inquirer is to impress his mind with the 
fact, that all the peculiarities which that sacred institution acquired 
under the Jewish dispensation did, as it was intended they should, ac- 
tually pass away with that economy. The instant the Jews lost the 
privilege of being the peculiar people of God, the Sabbath ceased to be 
‘a sign’ of the covenant which had conferred on them that honor :— 
when the Jewish Church was superseded by the Christian, the Sabbath 
no longer commemorated the exodus from Egypt, as the Christian 
Church could not acknowledge a deliverance which she had not expe- 
rienced: when the ceremonial law was abrogated, those peculiarities 
in the observance of the Sabbath which that law enjoined on the Jews 
passed away at the same time, and the Christian Church was freed as 
fully from the letter of the Levitical rules respecting the mode of keep- 
ing the Sabbath as from every other part of the ceremonial law. Thus 
that adventitious character which the Sabbath sustained among the 
Jews did expire with the Jewish dispensation ; and Christians are 
under no obligation to observe it in any of those respects in which it 
was peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the Jews. But although 
it lost its Jewish dress, the Sabbath itself did not pass away with Juda- 
ism. As the ordinance of marriage continued, although divested of 
the peculiarities which it too had received from the same connection, 
so the original institution of the Sabbath remained, and was confirmed 
under the Gospel. The objections which have been advanced against 
this conclusion must, however, be considered. It has been argued 
that the conduct of our Lord weakened the authority of the Sabbath, 
and gave intimation of its approaching abrogation with the Jewish 
economy. This objection has originated in utter mistake of the true 
character of those actions of the Savior to which particular allusion is 
made ; for the fact is, our Lord ever honored the Sabbath; and the 
whole tenor of his conduct maintained, instead of loosened its autho- 
rity. On tracing his personal history, as recorded by the evangelists, 
he is seen regularly devoting the Sabbath to the exercises of religion, 
and assembling with the congregation at the public worship of God ; 
and on examining those of his actions on which the objection is founded, 
it is evident they were performed, not with a view to weaken the Sab- 
bath, but to vindicate it from those unauthorized additions with which 
it had been encumbered. The Pharisees had corrupted the command- 
ments of God in general, as appears from our Savior’s oft-repeated 
charge. This was the case with the Sabbath. Severe as it was under 
the law, they had increased its rigor by unnecessary austerities ; and 
our Lord undertook to free the sacred institution from all the corrupt 


* One peculiarity in the institution of marriage among the Jews is referred to in 
Matthew xix, 8. ) 
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severities which the Pharisees had introduced. For this purpose He 
did works of mercy on the Sabbath, and proved to the Pharisees, from 
their own conduct in drawing on that day their beast out of the pit into 
which it had fallen, that such performances were in accordance with 
the spirit of the Sabbatical institution ; and for this end likewise He 
allowed works of necessity to be done on the Sabbath, and demon- 
strated to the Pharisees again, by arguments which they could not 
answer, that when his disciples on one occasion plucked ears of corn, 
and on another a person carried his bed on the Sabbath, they were only 
disregarding the traditions of the Pharisees themselves, and not violat- 
ing the Sabbath God had enjoined; for that allowed works of necessity 
to be done. ‘That our Savior in all those instances did not intend to 
lower the character of the Sabbath, but that he was really vindicating 
it from the oppressive additions of men, is evident from the fact, that 
He Himself in the days of His flesh was subject to the law of God— 
the ceremonial as well as the moral; and had He not observed the 
Sabbath, even with all the strictness which was requisite under that 
dispensation, He could not have appeared, when offered up on Calvary, 
‘as a lamb without blemish and without spot.? When those actions of 
our Lord are rightly understood, then also His celebrated declaration, 
which He made in their justification, is seen in its true light. By 
insisting that ‘the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath,’ He taught the Pharisees that as the Sabbath was instituted 
for man’s good, it allowed of all such deviations from its strictness as 
man’s well-being rendered necessary ; and by claiming for Himself 
the title of ‘ Lord of the Sabbath,’ He intimated to those perverters of 
the truth of God, that, although the period of His own subjection to the 
law was not the time for Him to alter the institution itself, yet He even 
then had power to reject their corruptions, by which they would deny 
to men those gracious provisions which had been made for such occa- 
sional relaxations of the strictness of the Sabbath, as necessity might 
imperatively require. Thus do those parts of our Lord’s conduct which 
have been urged as an objection against the Sabbath, furnish in reality 
an argument in its favor. 

But certain passages have been produced from the epistles of St. 
Paul, in which the apostle has been supposed to set aside the Sabbath. 
One of these passages is, ‘ Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or 
in drink, or in respect of a holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days,’ Col. ii, 16. The first observation to be made here is, that 
the apostle evidently speaks of Jewish institutions in general, and that 
the advice which he gives refers to the whole. Now, without laying 
any particular stress on the circumstance that he uses the plural num- 
ber, and speaks of ‘ Sabbaths ;’ admitting that by that expression he 
may mean the seventh-day Sabbath, it is a mere begging of the ques- 
tion to say that the Sabbatic institution is annulled by this passage. 
It is taking for granted that which is the very point in dispute : it is 
assuming that the Sabbath was nothing more than a mere Jewish insti- 
tution. But it has already been proved that the Sabbath has something 
in it not peculiar to the Jewish religion; and therefore a passage which 
speaks exclusively of the setting aside of Jewish rites does not at all 
affect the Sabbath in those respects in which it was independent of 
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Judaism. A knowledge of the state of the early Christian Churches 
throws light upon this portion of sacred Scripture. The Judaizing 
teachers, who created so much uneasiness in the apostolic age, endea- 
vored to impose the ceremonial law upon the Christian converts > and 
the general design of the apostle in the text is evidently to encourage 
the Colossians to maintain their Christian freedom, and preserve them- 
selves from blame in regard of the ceremonial observances with which 
it was attempted to entangle them. What then could be more natural 
‘than for the apostle to include a reference to all that was Jewish in the 
Sabbath, in his mention of Jewish institutions generally? There was 
indeed especial reason for his doing this. Some of the first Christians 
kept the Sabbath with that kind of strictness which the ceremonial law 
prescribed for the Jews; and this error was not confined to a few; it 
became so prevalent that one of the early councils had to interfere, and 
condemn ‘the Judaizing practice,’ as they termed it. The supposition, 
then, is probable enough, that the apostle might, by mentioning the 
Sabbath also, intend likewise to caution the Colossians against this 
error, and guard them against giving any one occasion to condemn 
them on account of it. And possibly the apostle may have particular 
reference to that prejudice, which Jingered in the minds of the Jewish 
converts in favor of the seventh day of the week, as though it were 
entitled to some respect more than other days, after it was divested of 
the honor of being the Sabbath day. This prejudice occasioned many 
bickerings between the Jewish and Gentile converts ; and the apostle 
may especially design to comfort the Colossians by assuring them that 
no man had a right to think hardly of them, if they did not distinguish 
the seventh day of the week from other days, the prejudice of the Jew- 
ish converts being without any just foundation. The passage thus 
admits of a full and satisfactory explanation, in harmony with the prin- 
ciple that the observance of the Sabbath is obligatory on Christians ; 
and it is perfectly gratuitous to interpret it as though it repealed the 
sacred institution. Another text quoted on this point is from the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it,’ xiv, 5,6. It has been supposed that the apostle here abo- 
lishes all distinction between the Sabbath and other days; but such 
conclusion is a begging of the question again. Viewing the passage 
in its connection, the argument of the apostle obviously is, that Jewish 
holidays have now no more sacredness than other days: before this 
portion of Scripture then can be produced as an argument against the 
Sabbath, it has to be proved that the Sabbath was no more than a Jew- 
ish holyday. A third passage of Scripture referred to is, where the 
apostle blames the Galatians for observing ‘days and months, and times 
and years,’ iv, 10. But to found on this an objection to the Sabbath, 
is to fall into the same error again: it is to assume as true the very 
thing to be proved. The Galatians were perverted by the Judaizing 
teachers of the day ; and the apostle reproves them for their supersti- 
tious observance of the holidays and other sacred seasons of the Jews, 
as though they were necessary to salvation. This passage also may 
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bear on the Jewish peculiarities of the Sabbath; but thé Sabbath itself 
was wholly independent on Judaism, and therefore is not affected by 
the apostle’s argument. All those quotations are thus produced in 
vain. ‘They cannot be made to assume a hostile aspect toward the 
Sabbath, unless it can be proved by other means that the Sabbath is 
abrogated under the Gospel; that, however, cannot be done, and there- 
fore they do not bear on the question at all. 
But to come now to the point. The Sabbath was confirmed in the 

moral law. None, except Antinomians, deny that the moral law is, as 
it has been assumed in a former letter it was intended to be, perpetuated 
ander the Gospel. All others bow to the decision of the apostle, when, 
im answer to the question, ‘Do we then make void the law through 
faith?’ he exclaims, ‘God forbid; yea, we establish the law.’ Regard- 
mg this, then, as an admitted principle, the question at issue is, whether 
the Sabbath was or was not included in the moral law at the time of its 
confirmation by the Gospel. Now it has already been shown that the 
Sabbath was not a mere Jewish appointment, but an institution coeval 

with the creation; and it has also appeared, on inquiry, that the ‘com- 

mandment respecting it delivered on Sinai was not given along with 

the ceremonial enactments, but was recorded on the tables of stone in 

the moral law, and was enumerated as one of the ten precepts into 

which that law was digested ; it follows, then, by inevitable conse- 
quence, that the fourth commandment was most certainly confirmed in 
the law with which it was incorporated, and of which it formed a part, 
unless, however, there was a special exception of it made at the time. 

But where is such exception to be found? The silence of our Lord 
respecting the Sabbath in his sermon on the mount, and when directing 
the young man to ‘keep the commandments,’ argues nothing, because 
he omitted to mention other precepts of the decalogue, as well as the 
fourth commandment. The Sabbath is not excepted in those passages 
where there is a kind of summing up of the law; as for instance where 
the Savior resolves the precepts of the first table of the law into the 
love of God, and those of the second table into the love of our neigh- 
bor. If the fourth commandment was nof to have been confirmed in 
the decalogue, we most assuredly should have had it excepted in this 

or some of the other summaries of the law which are recorded in the 
New Testament. But while no such exception can be met with, we 
do find our Lord guarding the moral law, lest any portion of it should 
be lost on its being transferred into His Gospel. Referring to the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue, He makes this memorable declaration : ‘ Who- 
soever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of hea- 

ven; but whosoever shall do and teach them shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.? And when directing the attention of His dis- 
ciples to the future, he is found referring to the Sabbath as remaining 

long after all that was merely Jewish in the worship and service of God 
had been disannulled. Thus, in His prophetic description of the suffer- 

ings and miseries which would eventually overtake His enemies, He 

bade His disciples pray that their own flight from the scene of ven- 

geance and destruction might not be ‘on the Sabbath day,’ any more 

than ‘in the winter,’ Matt. xxiv, 20. The event here predicted did not 
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happen till many years after the Gospel dispensation had been fully esta- 
blished, and yet Christ speaks of the Sabbath as then existing in all its 
force, in the same plain and unfigurative language as when he adverts to 
the continuance of the seasons.of the year in their wonted course. The 
conclusion, then, to which an examination of the New Testament thus 
obviously leads is, that the commandment respecting the Sabbath was 
assuredly confirmed in the decalogue, of which it formed a part; and 
the only show of objection which remains to be offered against adopt- 
ing the conclusion at once is, that the fourth commandment could not, 
in the nature of things, be confirmed as a part of the moral law, because 
that commandment is a positive, not a moral precept. Shallow as this 
objection is, it has been produced with so much parade and confidence 
that some consideration of it may be necessary. 

1. The first remark which is called for is, that it is not true that the 
Sabbatic law is merely positive: itis as strictly moral in all its com- 
prehensive designs as any of the other precepts of the decalogue. 
Take, for instance, its leading design. In the second commandment 
the prohibition, ‘ Thou shalt not bow down to them,’ is founded 
on the principle that a formal religious worship is due, not to idols, 
but to the true God. What kind of obligation, then, is it which binds 
us to present to God this formal religious worship? Is it not as much 
moral as the obligation imposed on us by the third commandment, to 
avoid taking the name of the Lord our God in vain? Most certainly it 
is. Now, as one great end of the Sabbath is to secure for the Divine 
Being that formal religious worship which the second commandment 
assumes to be His right; and as the obligation to present to Him this 
worship is strictly moral, it follows that the Sabbatic law is a positive 
precept, in respect only of its setting apart one day in seven for the 
discharge of that obligation. And who does not see in the command- 
ment, so far as it is positive, the wisdom of God displayed? If men are 
under moral obligation to offer formal worship to God, it was worthy 
of Him, it was necessary to fix some stated period when they might 
do it simultaneously ; and not leave one man to be interrupted in his 
devotions by the business calls of another, or the lawful business of a 
third to be put a stop to, because a fourth person was gone to the house 
of God. The same kind of reasoning might be adopted respecting the 
other moral ends of the Sabbath; but what has been advanced may 
serve as a specimen of the argumentation which proves that the fourth 
commandment is only so far positive as was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of its great moral designs. 

2. But it is to be observed farther, that the fourth commandment is 
not the only precept of the decalogue against which the objection in 
question might be urged. Let us look at the seventh commandment. 
What is adultery, which that commandment prohibits? An infringe- 
ment on the ordinance of marriage. But is not marriage a positive 
institution as much as the Sabbath is? As this is not denied, then it 
may be asked, What difference is there between the two command- 
ments as it regards their nature? Here are two institutions given to 
man at his creation—the Sabbath and marriage ; and the fourth com- 
mandment of the decalogue enjoins on us to observe the former of 
those original institutions, while the seventh commandment prohibits 
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us from infringing on the latter. If then the prohibition referring to 
one institution is moral in its nature, the command respecting the other 
institution must possess the same character—must likewise be moral. 
Of how much worth this notable objection against the nature of the 
fourth commandment is, is thus seen; but were there far more plausi- 
bility in it than there is, could we not discern so much of the moral 
character of the Sabbath as we do, still the objection would not have 
any real weight. It was the Divine Legislator Himself who incorpo- 
rated the Sabbatic law with the other moral precepts, writing it along 
with them on the tables of stone. He has thus determined the moral 
character of the Sabbath ; and those persons possess more than ordi- 
nary temerity who tell the Most High, in effect, that He has mistaken 
the nature of the Sabbatic. law, and has inserted it in its wrong place. 
On no ground whatever, then, can this objection affect the previous 
conclusion, that the Sabbath was confirmed in thé law of which it was 
a part, and was thus rendered binding in its obligation upon all man- 
kind to the end of time. 


The Sabbath changed to the first Day of the Week. 


Having reached the conclusion that the Sabbath was confirmed on 
the introduction of the Gospel, the question concerning the change in 
the day of its celebration follows in natural order; and the first point 
to be established is, that the day of the week on which the Sabbath is 
kept, is not, as some have supposed, essential to the institution itself. 
This appears from several considerations. It is evident that the Sab- 
bath answers all its original and important ends on the first day of the 
week as well as it did on the seventh. If the institution is celebrated 
after every six days of labour, it will just as well commemorate the 
creation on the one day as on the other; and the same observation 
applies to the other purposes of the Sabbath. What is there in the 
seventh day of the week, considered simply in itself, which renders it 
fitter for devotion and rest than the first day? It is obvious, moreover, 
that the Divine Author of the Sabbath could not intend that it should 
be-rigidly observed by all mankind every seventh day, reckoning from 
the day on which He rested from His work ; because the thing was 
impossible. Those who continued to dwell near the spot where the 
Sabbath was first given, might have preserved every seventh day from 
the creation ; but, as the world began to be peopled, it could not have 
been maintained. As population continued to spread eastward and 
westward, from the original seats of man, by the time that it met again, 
say at the antipodes, there would be, on the supposition of an exact 
reckoning being kept, and the Sabbath duly observed, the difference of 
a day between them. Those who had travelled in one direction would 
have gained twelve hours, the others would have lost twelve hours ; and 
they would therefore be found keeping the Sabbath on two different 
days. Now on the principle of its being essential to the Sabbath, that 
it should be rigidly kept every seventh day from the beginning, neither 
party could lawfully change their day, and two days of observing the 
Sabbath would thus be introduced. It would be easy to pursue this 
idea much farther, but what has been said will suffice to show the im- 
possibility of all mankind, in their observance of the Sabbath, rigidly 
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adhering to every seventh day from its first institution. Once more, 
it is to be remarked, that the terms of the Sabbatic law are general. 
Look at its first appointment ;—God is represented as sanctifying ‘ the 
seventh day ;’ but no additional expression is used, confining the Sab- 
bath to every succeeding seventh day, or even to the last day of the 
week! A remarkable omission is, hawever, made by the historian. 
He had represented ‘the evening and the morning,’ as constituting 
every preceding day, but he drops that phraseology in speaking of the 
seventh, as though he designed to avoid imposing a restriction on 
mankind, even as to the hour of the day at which the Sabbath should 
commence. ‘Turn to the re-enactment of the Sabbath on Sinai, and 
the same general terms are employed. It is not saidethat the Sabbath 
must be kept every seventh day from the creation, nor on the seventh 
day of the week: we are reminded to keep holy ‘the Sabbath-day,’ 
merely that after ‘ six days’ of labor, we must consecrate the following 
to rest and devotion. Now let these considerations be viewed in con- 
nection, and it will be seen that the day of its celebration is a circum- 
stance rather than any thing essential to the Sabbath; and it will 
farther be apparent that, kept as it is, by all Christians in every part of 
the world, on the first day as nearly as it is possible, it answers as well 
on that day all its legitimate ends, and accords as well with the terms 
of the law which enforces it, as when it was observed on the seventh 
day of the week. 

The point then to be determined is, whether Christians have suffi- 
cient authority for rejecting the seventh day of the week, and substi- 
tuting the first; for it does not follow from the previous conclusion, 
that they were at liberty to make the alteration on their own responsi- 
bility. Although it appears evident that the Author of. the Sabbath 
might change the observance of it to any day in the week, and the 
Sabbath itself, notwithstanding, remain essentially the same, yet it is 
equally as certain that none less than Himself could make such change. 
Christians, then, must be able to produce the authority of the ‘ Lord of 
the Sabbath,’ as their justification for what they do. After His resur- 
rection, and His resumption of ‘all power in heaven and in earth,’ 
Matt. xxviii, 18, He spoke to His disciples, during the forty days He 
was seen of them, of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God; He 
instructed them how to regulate and discipline the Church which He 
empowered them to found: and if Christians can only trace the change 
of the day, in celebrating the Sabbath, to those ‘ master builders,’ and 
their Divine Head, they will produce sufficient authority for the change 
in question. And this they cando. There is a connected chain of 
evidence which proves that the alteration is to be ascribed to Him who 
had authority to make it. 

The first link in this chain is the fact that our Lord conferred 
especial honor on the first day of the week. He arose on that day 
from the dead. Now, as He did not die by accident, but chose His 
own time for delivering Himself up into the hands of His enemies, why 
fix on the period that He did? Why disown the seventh day by shroud- 
ing His face from it in the darkness of the tomb, and honor the first 
day by gilding it with the fresh glory of His triumph over death, hell, 
and the grave? Something important must be intended by so delibe~ 
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rate, significant an act—He appeared to the apostles on the first day — 
of the week. That He should reveal Himself to them on the very day 
on which he arose, is a fact not so remarkable considered in itself: we 
must connect with it another, and then we shall see something worthy 
of observation. Having discovered Himself to His disciples on the 
very day of His resurrection, He appeared to them no more till the first 
day of the week again ; and it is this coincidence which is so striking. 
Why withdraw from them during the week, and then appear again on 
the first day, if not to confer peculiar honor on that day, and mark it 
out for some particular purpose ?—He poured out the Spirit on the 
apostles on the first day of the week. The apostles were not to open 
their commission till they should be qualified for their office by the gift 
of the Spirit; and, after all the conflicting criticism which has been 
employed on this point, there is the strongest reason for concluding 
that the feast of Pentecost did fall that year on the first day of the 
week. Why such an arrangement, then, as to confer om the first day 
of the week the distinguished honor of opening the Gospel dispensation 
in all its perfection and glory, were there not a design to give that day 
some special designation under the Christian economy ?—He allowed 
it, moreover, to bear His own name. Early it was called ‘the Lord’s 
day ;’ and so lofty a distinction was not conferred on it in vain. 

A second link in the chain is the coincident fact that the apostles 
began at the same time to distinguish the first day by assembling on 
it; which practice they introduced into the Churches generally as they 
were formed. It may be true that they were brought together on the 
evening of the very day on which Christ arose, by the report of the 
women to whom He had appeared; but their assembling on the first 
day of the week afterward must have resulted from some other cause. 
The marked manner in which the Evangelist speaks of Christ’s first 
appearing to them when met for the second time, leaves us no other 
conclusion than that this was done by Christ’s own appointment. To 
resolve all this into mere accident is absurd. Now this assembling 
together of the apostles was the introduction of the practice of holding 
Christian assemblies on the first day of the week. The reader of the 
New Testament will see, in the incidental manner in which mention is 
made of formal meetings on the first day of the week, in Churches 
remote from each other, convincing evidence that it was a settled and 
regular practice among Christians from the beginning. The apostles, 
then, by originating this practice, evidently under the direction of their 
Divine Master, thus especially distinguished and honored the first day 
of the week above all other days. 

A third link of the chain is found in the circumstance that the apos- 
tles thus marked out the first day of the week for devotional purposes. 
The mere fact of their having distinguished that day by meeting on it, 
would not have proved that they had changed the Sabbath, unless it 
appeared that they thus set it apart for the very ends for which the 
Sabbath was instituted. The inspired writers of the New Testament 
have not, indeed, given us a formal account of what they did in their 
assemblies on the first day of the week; but their incidental notices of 
the subject afford sufficient proof that they met for the purposes of 
devotion ; that they came together to hear preaching, and to participate 
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in the Lord’s Supper, and such like religious exercises. The collec- 
tions which they made on those occasions for the poor, concerning 
which the apostle gives such express directions, are deserving of 
especial notice, from the very significant hint which we derive from 
them. Among the Jews it was customary to distribute the alms of 
the more wealthy among the poor on the evening of every Sabbath; 
and when we see the apostles adopting the same plan of practically 
caring for the poor on the first day of the week, we have in that fact 
no very obscure intimation of the change of the Sabbath from the 
seventh day to the first. And the apostles appear to have distinguished 
the first day of the week, by the private, as well as public, exercises of 
religion. ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ says the Apostle 
John; and from this passage even Paley could argue thus :—‘* Which 
name, and St. John’s use of it, sufficiently denote the appropriation of 
this day to the service of religion, and that this appropriation was 
perfectly known to the Christians of Asia.’ This reasoning is good ; 
but it militates seriously against the doctor’s own cause. He would 
limit the religious observance of ‘Sunday’ to public worship: but the 
passage on which his argument is founded does not appear to point us 
to public worship at all. ‘There is nothing in the apostle’s narrative 
that could lead one to suppose that, at the time to which he refers, he 
was engaged with a Christian congregation in the social worship of 
God. The idea which his description conveys to our mind is, that he 
was alone, in private devotion, given up te meditation, when the 
celestial vision came upon him. 

In corroboration of this view of the manner in which the early Chris- 
tians observed the first day of the week, the universal and uniform 
practice of the Church after the apostolic age may be adduced. Thus 
the celebrated apologist for Christianity, Justin Martyr, who wrote 
while some would be living who could recollect the Apostle John, 
informs us that on Sunday there was an assembly of all persons who 
lived in one place, whether in the cities or the country; that the writ- 
ings of the prophets and apostles having been read, the presiding pas- 
tor delivered a discourse, exhorting the people to practise what they 
had heard; that then, all standing up, prayers were offered, after which 
the Lord’s Supper was administered; and that then those who could 
afford it gave contributions, which were deposited with the president, 
who, out of the fund thus raised, relieved the orphans and widows, &c. 
And the day was distinguished by private as well as public devotions. 
Another father, who wrote a few years later, speaking of the manner 
of observing ‘the Lord’s day,’ says, ‘ Every one of us sabbatizes spi- 
ritually, rejoicing in the meditation of the law, and admiring the work- 
manship of God.’ And the day itself had peculiar sanctity ascribed to 
it. Others of the fathers might be quoted, who show that they regarded 
the day as ‘holy,’ and that they ‘kept it holy.’ The apostolic practice 
of observing the first day of the week thus spread with Christianity 
itself; and their sabbatizing—commemorating the creation—on the 
first day, and their keeping it holy, in the age immediately succeeding 
that of the apostles, is convincing proof that the Christians of that early 
period regarded the first day of the week as set apart for the Sabbath 
instead of the seventh. And with their conduct their recorded opinions 
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agree. ‘The Lord,’ says another of the early fathers, ‘transferred the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s day.’ The practice and views of the Church 
after the apostolic age are not adverted to for the purpose of proving 
from them any religious obligation to regard the first day of the week 
as the ancient Sabbath: they are produced merely in support and con- 
firmation of the conclusion already derived from the New Testament 
itself, respecting the apostolic practice of observing the first day for 
the same purposes that the Sabbath was appointed to answer. The 
corresponding practice of the Church in succeeding ages goes to prove, 
most satisfactorily, that we do not misunderstand the New Testament 
on this important point. 

A fourth link in the chain is found in the fact, that God has trans- 
ferred the blessirig which He pronounced on the Sabbath, to the first 
day of the week. When the great Creator ‘sanctified’—set apart— 
the seventh day for Himself, He ‘blessed it? to man. Now this ori- 
ginal blessing, which was pronounced on the Sabbath, hag been trans- 
ferred to the Lord’s day. In every age of Christianity, on this day, 
the great Head of the Church has manifested His gracious presence 
in the sanctuary, making the religious ordinances there administered 
the source of instruction, and comfort, and encouragement to His peo- 
ple, and rendering His word ‘quick and powerful’ in the awakening 
and reclaiming of sinners from the error of their ways. On this day 
God has ever vouchsafed His special blessing to family worship, and 
has signally furthered the endeavors of pious heads of families to im- 
bue the minds of their children and servants with religious knowledge, 
and to bring them under the influence of Christian principles. And on 
this day, too, the devotional exercises of the closet have been, in every 
period of the Christian Church, especially owned of God: the devo- 
tional Christian has ever found them, on this day, peculiarly conducive 
to the furtherance of personal religion. It is a fact, established by the 
consentaneous testimony afforded by the annals of the Church, that it 
has been chiefly by means of the religious observance of the Lord’s 
day that Christianity has extended its benign influence over the mil- 
lions of our species, who, in different ages, have participated in its 
blessings. The Divine blessing thus conferred on the first day of the 
week is a standing proof, is perpetuated evidence in every period of 
the Church, that the plain and obvious meaning of the New Testament 
respecting the first day is its true meaning. Were the religious sepa- 
ration of that day of human appointment only, would He who struck 
Nadab and Abihu dead upon the spot have transferred to it the original 
Sabbatic blessing? The offence of these two sons of Aaron consisted 
in their presenting before the altar ‘a strange offering,’ that is, an offer- 
ing not of Divine appointment; and would that God who gave so awful 
an expression of His disapprobation of that ‘strange offering,’ have 
accepted, with so much complacency, the ‘strange offering’ of the first 
day of the week? Would he have made a mere human institution the 
most powerful engine for propagating religion in the world? Impossible. 

A twofold result has now been attained. In the first instance proof 
was found that the Sabbath, instead of being abrogated by the Gospel, 
was solemnly confirmed by Him who is the ‘ Lord of the Sabbath ;’ 
and it is now made apparent that the setting apart of the first day for 
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religious purposes is to be traced to the same high authority. Com- 
bine, then, these two results: see, on the one hand, the Sabbath eon- 
firmed by Christ and His followers; and, on the other, the first day of 
the week set apart by His sanction for the leading purposes for which 
the Sabbath was instituted, and having also the Sabbatic blessing trans- 
ferred to it; and the conclusion is irresistible, that the institution of 
‘the Lord’s day,’ which Christians observe, is, in fact, the ancient Sab- 
bath changed to another day. 

But if Jesus Christ did really intend to continue the Sabbath ehanged 
to the first day of the week, why did He not deliver a precept to this 
effect, and not leave so important a matter to be determined by infer- 
ence? There is not so much as a show of reason in this question, so 
far as the perpetuation only of the Sabbatic institution is concerned. 
When the Divine Being has once imposed a law upon mankind, it 
must necessarily remain in force until the same high authority repeal 
it. There could not, therefore, on the abolition of Judaism, be any 
necessity for a precept confirming the institution of the Sabbath, which 
had existed from the creation of the world; it must remain as a matter 
of course, unless expressly abolished too. And still less need was 
there for a precept on this subject, when the moral law was, without 
any exception of the fourth commandment, solemnly confirmed on the 
introduction of the Gospel. The question, then, has nothing in it of 
plausibility, farther than as the change of the day of the Sabbath is con- 
cerned. Buta very grave subject here offers itself for consideration. 
Is not the Divine will, ascertamed by legitimate inference, as binding 
as when made known to us by express precept? A great part of Holy 
Writ consists of history, examples, Divine songs, proverbs, conversa- 
tions, allusions, and observations made on particular occurrences and 
actions ; and all these portions of the sacred Scriptures will prove 
entirely useless if inference is not to be employed in applying what 
they teach to ourselves. If it is admitted that we learn the Divine will 
by induction, as well as by precept, then there can be but little offered 
in extenuation of the presumption of those who ask, Why are we left 
to find out by inference merely that the Sabbath is changed to the first 
day of the week? because the reasoning process which establishes the 
change is so simple and easy. When we have such certain evidence 
that the Sabbath remains binding on Christians, surely it must be ap- 
parent enough that the conduct of the ‘ Lord of the Sabbath’ and His 
apostles is sufficient to guide us respecting the mere circumstance of 
the day of the week on which we ought to celebrate it. And then, 
again, the circumstances of the infant Christian Church are to be looked 
at: for while contemplating the condition of the first Christians, we 
discover the wisdom and goodness of God in introducing the change 
in question in so unostentatious a manner. It was a part of the Divine 
counsel that the Jews should have the offers of the Gospel made to 
them before it should be preached to other people. In pursuance of 
this counsel they were kept together by Divine Providence as a nation, 
and their ancient forms of government were allowed to remain, and a 
considerable portion of time was devoted to the experiment of attempt- 
ing to win them to the faith of Christ. Many years elapsed before the 
apostles were directed to ‘turn to the Gentiles.’ In such a state of 
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things it is evident that the change of the day in observing the Sabbath 
could not have been instantaneously effected to its full extent. Had 
the ‘ Lord of the Sabbath’ given at the very outset a formal precept on 
the subject, to be registered in the New Testament for the guidance 
of His followers in every age; that precept, to have answered its end, 
must have reduced at once the seventh day of the week to the rank of 
common days, and have required the first day of the week to be ob- 
served thénceforth, according to the rule laid down by the law of the 
Sabbath. But could this precept have been rigorously obeyed in the 
first instance ? The Jewish polity remaining, the seventh-day Sabbath 
was the law of the land, and the violation of this law, by doing any 
manner of work on it, was guarded against by the severest of all penal- 
ties, death, Exod. xxxi, 14. Had, then, the followers of Christ, during 
the time that this trial of the Jewish nation, was being made, imme- 
diately begun to devote the seventh day of the week to secular busi- 
ness, we may conclude, from the persecuting spirit of the Jewish 
rulers, that it would have led to their certain destruction, unless a per- 
petual miraculous interference had been employed in their preservation, 
or the Jewish government had been at once overthrown, which, as has 
been seen, would have clashed with the evident design of God to keep 
his ancient people together, in a national form, until they had had a full 
and free offer of the Gospel made to them. Such indulgence, then, 
on the subject of the Sabbath, as was allowed in regard of the ceremo- 
nial law, was thus imperatively required by existing circumstances. 
The Mosaic rites and ceremonies were, in fact, abrogated from the 
period of the death and resurrection of Christ, but the first Christians 
were long allowed to pay some regard to them. Although they might 
not depend on them as a means of their justification in the sight of 
God, they were permitted to comply with some parts of the ceremonial 
law, as prudential means for promoting piety. Thus even the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, when at a late period of his life he went up to 
Jerusalem, complied with the practice of the Christians there, and 
purified himself and presented himself in the temple, according to the 
mode prescribed by the law, Acts xxi, 26. Seeing, then, that, so long 
as the Jewish polity remained, the law of the land guarded the seventh 
day of the week from being desecrated by labor; and that, as the 
greater number of the first converts were persons from the humbler 
walks of life, whose Jewish masters or employers would not, we may 
be assured, allow them to abstain altogether from labor on the first day, 
it was quite in accordance with the general toleration on the subject 
of Judaism, to allow some indulgence in changing the Sabbath from 
the day on which the Jews observed it, to the first day of the week. 
For the ‘ Lord of the Sabbath’ to direct the apostles to begin imme- 
diately and mark out the first day, by meeting on it for religious exer- 
cises, and to introduce the substitution of that day for the seventh, by 
degrees, as far as circumstances would allow, till the Jewish polity 
was overthrown, is a plan recommending itself to our reason, because 
it was so admirably adapted to the circumstances of the first Christians, 
and so strictly in accordance with the general toleration of Jewish 
prejudices. ‘The change once being fully established by such high 
authority, a plain notice of it, recorded in the New Testament, was 
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obviously sufficient to point out the path of duty to all enlightened, 
conscientious Christians, in every future period of the Church. 

But why was the change in the day of the Sabbath made at all, 
seeing that it was accomplished with such difficulty? What were the 
reasons which rendered it necessary that the Sabbath should be trans- 
ferred from the seventh day of the week to the first? Regarding this 
question as made in the spirit of humble inquiry, and with a view to 
ascertain what new use the Sabbath is intended to serve on the first 
day of the week, it may be answered that it becomes on that day a 
memorial of the Savior’s resurrection. It has been well argued, ‘ that 
the first day of the week was observed by the apostles and first Chris- 
tians, in honor of the resurrection of Christ, is evident from its being 
called by a new and honorable name—the Lord’s day—as well as from 
other hints of Scripture, and many plain and express assertions in the 
history of the primitive Church.’ The Sabbath, on its first institution, 
was designed as a memorial of the creation. That work was seen by 
its Divine Author to be of such importance as to render it proper that 
a weekly remembrance of it should be made by man; but if the work 
of creating a world thus deserved to be celebrated, does not its redemp- 
tion equally merit some such distinguishing mark? The poet sings— 


‘’T was great to speak a world from nought ; 
T'was greater to redeem.’ 


And this is the language of inspiration too. The Scriptures teach us 
that the glory of the Divine attributes is manifested still more illus- 
triously in redemption than creation, and thus suggest even a stronger 
reason for a memorial of the latter work than the former. This me- 
morial Christians have not in a new Sabbath, but in the old Sabbath 
changed to another day, the day on which our Lord, having paid down 
the price of the world’s ransom, and having laid, in His death, the 
foundations of a new moral creation, rose from the grave that He might 
enter on His heavenly rest. In addition to all its original ends, the 
Sabbath now serves as a remembrance of Christ’s resurrection. The 
next letter, which will be on the sanctification of the Sabbath, will con- 
clude the series. 








REVIEW OF FLETCHER’S WORKS. 


The Works of the Rev. John Fletcher, late vicar of Madely. In four 
volumes, octavo. New-York, published by B. Waugh § T..Mason, 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Conference Office, 
200 Mulberry-street. 


Tuis is the first edition of the entire works of that able and pious 
minister of Jesus Christ, ever published in this country. His Checks 
to Antinomianism, his Spiritual Letters, and a few other miscellaneous 
matters, have been frequently published, and widely circulated and 
read, and no doubt have been productive of much good—for it is 
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scarcely possible for any one to study the writings of the vicar of 
Madely, and not be made a wiser man, and a better Christian. 

‘ The present volumes include his Cheeks to Antinomianism—The 
Portraiture of St. Paul—An Appeal to Matter of Fact and Common 
Sense—An Address to Seekers of Salvation—A rational Vindication 
of the Catholic Faith—Socinianism Unscriptural—Essays on Evangeli- 
cal Mysticism—Grace and Nature—Eulogy on Christian Philosophers 
—Defence of Experimental Religion—Natural Aversion of the Human 
Mind to that which is Good—On the Trinity—On the Crucifixion— 
Conversion of Mr. Fletcher—A dreadful Phenomenon described and 
improved, and a Sermon preached on the occasion, from Numbers xvi, 
30-34—Discourse on the New Birth—Nine additional Discourses— 
Brief outlines of thirty Sermons—Fragments of Sermons—Posthu- 
mous Pieces—A Dialogue between a Minister and one of his Parish- 
ioners—A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Wesley’s Calm Address to our 
American Colonies—American Patriotism farther confronted with 
Reason, Scripture, and the Constitution—The Bible and the Sword. 

Perhaps a few remarks in reference to the circumstances which gave 
rise to the controversy that brought Mr. Fletcher into the field of theolo- 
gical discussion may be acceptable to the reader. Mr. Wesley had 
been in the field, as a minister of Jesus Christ, for more than thirty 
years, when the famous Minutes were penned which excited so much 
attention in England, and which called Mr. Fletcher from his ‘ beloved 
obscurity,’ as he termed his seclusion in Madely, in defence of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, as taught by John Wesley. Mr. 
Wesley had from the beginning embraced the scheme of general 
redemption; and although after his conversion to God, he ‘ leaned too 
much toward Calvinism,’ on some points, he uniformly held to the 
Arminian views of Gospel truth, in opposition to those by which Cal- 
vinism is distinguished. This led, in 1741, to a partial separation 
between him and Mr. Whitefield. From that time onward, there were 
two sorts of people called Methodists ; since denominated Wesleyan 
and Calvinistic Methodists ; the former, however, have always been 
the most numerous. 

Lady Huntingdon, an eminently pious lady of the Church of Eng- 
land, became the patroness of the Calvinistic Methodists, and mani- 
fested an ardent zeal for the peculiarities of their tenets ; and although 
she had formerly evinced much veneration, and a warm attachment for 
Mr. Wesley, as an eminently holy and successful minister of Jesus 
Christ, yet her Calvinism caused her to withdraw, in some measure, 
her attachment from him, and to exert her influence to oppose his 
views on those points in which he dissented from the strong points of 
Calvinism. Mr. Wesley, who ever watched over the flock committed 
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to his care with a jealous vigilance, saw, with no little concern, that 
the doctrinal peculiarities of Lady Huntingdon and her partisaris, were 
making fearful inroads into his societies, and producing a deletezious 
influence upon the morals of some, and upon the religious enjoyments 
of many more. This state of things made it his imperious duty to 
‘sound an alarm in all the holy mountain,’ and to call on all who were 
co-workers with him to stand upon their ‘ watchtower,’ that they might 
descry the designs of the enemy, and be on their guard against his 
subtle approaches. This was done more formally at the conference 
which was held in London, August 7, 1770, by the following minutes, 
which were adopted and published :— 


‘Take heed to your doctrine.’ 


‘We said in 1744, * We have leaned too much toward Calvinism.” 
Wherein? 

‘1. With regard to man’s faithfulness. Our Lord Himself taught 
us to use the expression. And we ought never to be ashamed of it. 
We ought steadily to assert, on His authority, that if a man is not 
“faithful in the unrighteous mammon,” God will not “give him the 
true riches.” 

‘2. With regard to working for life. This also our Lord has 
expressly commanded us. ‘“ Labor,” EpyaZs0ds, literally, “ work for 
the meat that endureth to everlasting life.” And in fact every believer, 
till he comes to glory, works for, as well as from life. 

‘3. We have received it as a maxim, that “ a man is to do nothing 
in order to justification.” Nothing can be more false. Whoever 
desires to find favor with God, should * cease from evil, and learn to 
do well.” Whoever repents, should do “ works meet for repentance.” 
And if this is not in order to find favor, what does he do them for ? 

‘ Review the whole affair. 

‘1. Who of us is now accepted of God? 

‘ He that now believes in Christ, with a loving, obedient heart. 

‘2. But who among those who never heard of Christ ? 

‘He that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, according to the 
light he has. 

«3. Is this the same with “ he that is sincere ?” 

‘ Nearly, if not quite? 

‘4. Is notdhis * salvation by works ?” 

‘ Not by the mertt of works, but by works as a condition. 

«5. What have we then been disputing about for these thirty years ? 

‘I am afraid, about words. 

¢6. As to merit itself, of which we have been so dreadfully afraid : 
we are rewarded according to our works, yea, because of our works. 
How does this differ from, for the sake of our works? And how 
differs this from secundum merita operum, * as our works deserve 2” 
Can you split this hair? I doubt, I cannot. 

‘7. The grand objection to one of the preceding propositions is 
drawn from matter of fact. God does, in fact justify those who, bv 
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their own confession, “neither feared God nor wrought righteousness.” 
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Is this an exception to the general rule 2 

‘It is a doubt whether God makes any exception at all. But how 
are we sure that the person in question never did ‘* fear God and work 
righteousness ?”? His own saying so is not proof: for we know how all 
that are convinced of sin undervalue themselves in every respect. 

‘8. Does not talking of a justified or sanctified state tend to mis- 
lead men? almost naturally leading them to trust in what was done in 
one moment? Whereas we are every hour and every moment pleasing 
or displeasing to God, according to our works : according to the whole 
of our inward tempers and outward behavior.’ 


The publication of these Minutes gave great alarm to the Calvinists, 
particularly to Lady Huntingdon and her party, as they seemed to think 
that they struck at the foundation of the Gospel, and threatened to 
introduce the antiquated and heretical doctrine of salvation by works 
into the Church. To prevent so serious an evil, the following circular 
was issued :— 

‘Srr,—Whereas Mr. Wesley’s conference is to be held at Bristol, 
on Tuesday, the 6th of August next, it is proposed by Lady Hunting- 
don, and many other Christian friends, (real Protestants,) to have a 
meeting at Bristol, at the same time, of such principal persons, both 
clergy and laity, who disapprove of the underwritten Minutes: and 
as the same are thought injurious to the very fundamental principles 
of Christianity, it is farther proposed that they go in a body to the said 
conference, and insist upon a formal recantation of the said Minutes ; 
and in case of a refusal, that they sign and publish their protest 
against them. Your presence, sir, on this occasion, is particularly 
requested. But if it should not suit your convenience to be there, it 
is desired that you will transmit your sentiments on the subject to 
such persons as you think proper to produce them. It is submitted to ~ 
you, whether it would not be right, in the opposition to be made to 
such a dreadful heresy, to recommend it to as many of your Christian 
friends, as well of the dissenters as of the established Church, as you 
can prevail on, to be there, the cause being of so public a nature. 

‘I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘Water Suirtey.’ 


+P, S. Your answer is desired, directed to the countess of Hun- 
tingdon, or the Rev. Mr. Shirley, or John Lloyd, Esq. in Bath; or 
Mr. James Ireland, merchant, Bristol ; or to Thomas Powis, Esq. at 
Berwick, near Shrewsbury ; or to Richard Hill, Esq. at Hawkstone, 
near Whitchurch, Shropshire. Lodgings will be provided. Inquire 
at Mr. Ireland’s, Bristol.’ 

These extraordinary proceedings excited no little alarm among the 
friends of Mr. Wesley, who felt, indeed, that he deserved much more 
respectful treatment than to be thus arraigned before the public as the 
author of a ‘dreadful heresy.’ Among others to whom this circular 
was addressed, was Mr. Fletcher; and as he could not attend the 
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meeting, he took the liberty granted him of addressing an expostu- 
latory and argumentative letter to Mr. Shirley, in which he undertook 
to vindicate the doctrine of the Minutes, as well as to expostulate 
with that gentleman on the extraordinary course he took in this affair. 
This gave rise to a controversy which we hesitate not to say has 
poured a greater flood of light on some points of Gospel doctrine 
than the world ever saw since the apostolic days. Mr. Fletcher 
seemed to have been peculiarly fitted both by nature and grace for this 
work. Well educated, of a sound intellect, his heart deeply imbued 
with the Spirit .of his Divine Master, he entered the thorny field of 
controversy, though much against his inclination, yet with pecutiar 
advantages, and maintained the conflict throughout with a composure 
of mind, a dignity of deportment, and an acuteness of argument, and 
at the same time with an overflowing affection for his antagonists, 
rarely to be found on the pages of controversial writings. The spirit 
and manner of his arguments, drawn as they principally were from the 
sacred records, cared with them a force which could hardly be 
resisted. 

The expostulations of Mr. Fletcher with Mr. Shirley are so touch- 
ing, so pointed, and so much in character with his general style and 
manner of writing, as well as just and appropriate to the occasion, that 
we can hardly deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting them. They 
are as follow :— ; 


‘ When Brutus, among other senators, rushed upon Cesar, the vener- 
able general, as he wrapped himself in his mantle, Just said, “ And art 
thou also among them? Even thou, my son?” May not Mr. Wesley 
address you, sir, in the same words, and add, “If a body of men must 
be raised to attack me, let some zealous follower of Dr. Crisp, some 
hot-headed vindicator of reprobation and eternal justification blow the 
trumpet, and put himself at their head : but let it not be you, who believe 
with me that we are moral agents ; that God is love; that Jesus tasted 
death for every man; and that the Holy Spirit shall not always strive 
with sinners. If you do not regard my reputation, consider at least 
your own; and expose me not as a heretic for advancing propositions, 
the substance of which you have avowed before the sun.” 

‘ But had those propositions at length appeared to you unsound, yea, 
and had you never maintained them yourself, should you not, as a 
Christian and a brother, have written to him, acquainted him with your 
objections, and desired him to solve them and explain himself, or you 
should be obliged publicly to expose him ? 

‘ Was this condescension more than was due from you, sir, and our 
other friends, to a gray-headed minister of Christ; an old general in 
the armies of Emmanuel; a father who has children capable of in- 
structing even masters in Israel; and one whom God made the first 
and principal instrument of the late revival of internal religion in our 
Church ? 
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‘ Instead of this friendly method, as if you was a Barak, “ commanded 
by the Lord God of Israel, you call together the children of Naphtali 
and Zebulun:” you convene, from England and Wales, clergy and 
laity, Churchmen and Dissenters, to meet you at Bristol, where they 
are, it seems, to be entertained in good and free quarters. And for 
what grand expedition? Why, on a day appointed you are to march up 
*‘in a body,” not to attack Sisera and his iron chariots, but an old 
Caleb, who, without meddling with you, quietly goes on to the conquest 
of Canaan; not to desire in a friendly manner, after a fair debate of 
every proposition that appears dangerous, and upon previous convic- 
tion that what is exceptionable may be given up, but to do what I 
think was never done by nominal, much less by “real Protestants” — 
O let it not be told in Rome, lest the sons of the inquisition 
rejoice !—This mixed, this formidable body, is to “insist upon” Mr. 
Wesley, and the preachers in his connection, “ formally recanting”’ 
their Minutes, as appearing “injurious to the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and being dreadfully heretical.” And this, (as- 
tonishing!) without the least inquiry made into their meaning and 
design—without a shadow of authority from our superiors in Church 
or state—without an appeal to “ the law and to the testimony”’—without 
form of process—without judge or jury—without so much as allowing 
the poor “heretics,” (who are condemned six weeks before they can 
possibly be heard,) to answer for themselves ! 

‘As I was fortunate enough to stop, some months ago, such rash 
proceedings in Wales, permit me, sir, to bear my testimony against 
them in England, and to tell you they exceed the late transactions in 
Edmund Hall. The six students, against whom wrath was gone forth, 
were allowed to say what they could in their own defence before they 
were sentenced, as unfit members of a literary society. Likewise the- 
vice-chancellor had the statutes of the university of Oxford, seeming 
to countenance his proceedings: but what statute of the university of 
Jesus can you produce, even to save appearances? Surely not that 
which the Papists made use of, “ Compel them to come in ;” for I am 
persuaded, that although clergy and laity, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
are convened to go in a body to Mr. Wesley’s conference, you mean 
no external compulsion. Much less are you authorized to “ insist” 
upon his owning himself “a heretic,” by these words of .the apostle, 
** As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men, and esteem mi- 
nisters highly in love for their works’ sake.” Neither by his command, 
“A heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject,” &c; for you 
have neither proved Mr. Wesley a heretic, nor once admonished him 
as such. 

‘Surely our Lord will not smile upon your undertaking ; for he has 
left his sentiments upon record, the reverse of your practice. He had 
said, ‘ Whosoever shall receive,” not provoke, “ one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me. But John answered him, saying, Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not with us. Forbid him not,” said Jesus, “ for there is 
no man who can do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil 
of me.”? Festus himself, though a poor heathen, will disapprove of 
sucha step: “It is not the manner of the Romans,” says he, ** to de- 
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liver any man to die,” (or to insist on his publicly giving up his repu- 
tation, which in some cases is worse than death,) “ before that he who 
is accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer 
for himself concerning the crime Jaid against him.” The lordliness 
of your procedure even exceeds, in one respect, the severity of the 
Council of Constance, where poor Jerome of Prague had leave to 
plead his own cause before he was obliged to acknowledge himself a 
heretic, and make “a formal recantation” of the propositions he had 
advanced. 

.* Beside, how could you suppose, sir, that Mr. Wesley, and the 
preachers who shall assemble with him, are such weak men as tamely 
to acknowledge themselves heretics upon your ipse dixit? Suppose 
Mr. Wesley took it im his head to convene all the divines that disap- 
prove the extract of Zanchius, to go with him in a body to Mr. Top- 
lady’s chapel, and demand a formal recantation of that performance. 
as heretical; yea, to insist upon it, before they had “ measured swords, 
or broken a pike together:” would not the translator of Zanchius, 
from the ramparts of common sense, deservedly laugh at him, and ask 
whether he thought to frighten him by his protests, and bully him into 
orthodoxy ? 

‘O sir, have we not fightings enough without to employ all our time 
and strength? Must we also declare war and promote fightings within ? 
Must we catch at every opportunity to stab one another, because the 
livery of truth which we wear is not turned up in the same manner? 
What can be more cruel than this?’ What can be more cutting to an 
old minister of Christ, than to be traduced as “a dreadful heretie,” in 
printed letters sent to the best men in the land, yea, through all Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, and signed by a person of your rank and piety ; to 
have things that he knows not, that he never meant, laid to his charge, 
and dispersed far and near? While he is gone to a neighbouring king- 
dom to preach Jesus Christ, to have his friends prejudiced, his foes 
elevated, and the fruit of his extensive ministry at the point of being 
blasted! Put yourself in his place, sir, and you will see that the wound 
is deep, and reaches the very heart. I can apologize for the other 
‘‘real Protestants.” Some are utter strangers to polemic divinity ; 
others are biassed by high Calvinism; and one, whose name is used, 
never saw your circular letter till it was in print. But what can I say 
for you, sir? Against hope I must believe in hope, that an unaccount- 
able panic influenced your mind, and deprived you for a time of the 
calmness and candor which adorn your natural temper. If this is the 
case, may you act with less precipitancy for the future! And may the 
charity “ that hopeth all things, believeth all things, does not provoke, 
and is not provoked,” rule in our hearts and lives! So shall the hea- 
then world drop their just objections against our unhappy divisions, 
and once more be forced to cry out, “ See how these Christians love !”” 
And so shall we give over trying to disturb, or pull down a part of the 
Church of Christ, because we dislike the color of the stones with which 
it is built; or because our fellow builders cannot pronounce Shibboleth 
just as we do. . 

‘One word more about Mr. Wesley, and I have done. Of the two 
greatest and most useful ministers I ever knew, one is no more. The 
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other, after amazing labours, flies still with unwearied diligence through 
the three kingdoms, calling sinners to repentance, and to the healing 
fountain of Jesus’ blood. ‘Though oppressed with the weight of near 

seventy years, and the care of near thirty thousand souls, he shames 

still, by his unabated zeal and immense labors, all the young ministers 

in England, perhaps in Christendom. He has generally blown the 

Gospel trump, and rode twenty miles, before most of the professors, 

who despise his labors, have left their downy pillow. As he begins 

the day, the week, the year, so he concludes them, still intent upon 

extensive services for the glory of the Redeemer, and the good of 

souls. And shall we lightly lift up our pens, our tongues, our hands 

against him? No, let them rather forget their cunning! If we will quar- 

rel, can we find nobody to fall out with but the minister upon whom 

God puts the greatest honor ? 

‘ Our Elijah has lately been translatedto heaven. Gray-headed Elisha 
is yet awhile continued upon earth. And shall we make a hurry and 
noise, to bring in railing accusations against him with more success? 
While we pretend to a peculiar zeal for Christ’s glory, shall the very 
same spirit be found in us, which made his persecutors say, “ He hath 
spoken blasphemy,” (or heresy,) “‘ what need we any farther witnesses ?” 
Shall the sons of the prophets, shall even children in grace and know- 
ledge, openly traduce the venerable seer and his abundant labors? 
When they see him run upon his Lord’s errands, shall they cry, not, 
‘Go up, thou bald head,” but, “ Go up, thou heretic?” O Jesus of Na- 
zareth, thou rejected of men, thou who wast once called “a deceiver 
of the people,” suffer it not! lest the raging bear of persecution come 
suddenly out of the wood upon those sons of discord, and tear them in 
pieces. } 

‘ And suppose a Noah, an old preacher of righteousness, should have 
really nodded under the influence of an honest mistake, shall we act a 
worse part than that of Canaan? Shall we make sport of the naked- 
ness which, we say, he has disclosed, when we have boldly uncovered 
it ourselves? O God, do not Thou permit it, lest a curse of pride, self 
sufficiency, bigotry, Antinomianism, and bitter zeal, come upon us ; 
and lest the children, begotten by our unkind preaching and unloving 
example, walk in our steps and inherit our propagated punishment ! 

‘Rather may the blessing of peacemakers be ours. May the meek, 
loving Spirit of Jesus fill our hearts! May streams, not of the bitter 
waters which cause the curse, but of the living water which gladdens 
the city of God, flow from our catholic breasts, and put out the fire 
of wild zeal and persecuting malice! May we know when Sion is 
really in danger; and when the accuser of the brethren gives a false 
alarm to disturb the peace of the Church, and turn the stream of unde- 
filed, lovely, and loving religion, into the miry channel of obstinate 
prejudice, imperious bigotry, and noisy vain jangling. And may we 
at last unanimously worship together in the temple of peace, instead of 
striving for the mastery in the house of discord ! 
_ ¢Should this public attempt to stop the war which has been publicly 
declared be in any degree successful,—should it check a little the for- 
wardness that has lately appeared to stir up contention, under pretence 
of opposing heresy,—should it make warm men willing to let the light 
35* 
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of their moderation shine before the world, and to “ keep a conscience 
void of offence” toward their neighbors, instead of openly opposing 
their liberty of conscience,—should it cause the good that is in an 
eminent servant of Christ to be less evil spoken of,—and above all, 
should it convince any of the great impropriety of exposing precious 
truths as ‘dreadful heresies ;” and of preferring the gospel of Dr. 
Crisp to ‘the truth as itis in Jesus,”—I shall be less grieved at having 
been obliged to expostulate with you, sir, in this public manner. 

In hopes this will be the case, and with a heart full of ardent wishes 
that all our unhappy divisions may end in a greater union, I remain 
Hon..and Rey. sir, your obedient servant in the peaceable Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. J. FLETCHER.’ 

July 29, 1771. 


It seems ever to have been one of the grand devices of Satan to pour 
contempt upon true religion by seducing, if possible, its professors and 
advocates into inconsistencies, either in doctrine or practice, or both. 
And although perhaps no minister of the Gospel ever more faithfully 
and strenuously endeavored to guard his people against this subtle 
device of the adversary, than did Mr. Wesley, he nevertheless found 
that this ‘enemy’ had succeeded in sowing tares among the wheat— 
that the muddy waters of Antinomianism were polluting the pure stream 
of evangelical truth, and that many had already drunk so deeply of 
these impure waters that their taste had become vitiated and their minds 
diseased. To arrest the spread of this contagion, and to prevent others 
trom becoming infected with it, Mr. Wesley prepared an antidote in 
the above Minutes. That the evils he deprecated were not imaginary 
but real, and that the Minutes furnished a very timely and suitable 
check to their spread, Mr. Fletcher attempted to show in his letters to 
Mr. Shirley. As a reason for the warning contained in the Minutes, 
he represents Mr. Wesley as saying to his numerous followers :— 

‘Avoid all extremes. While on the one hand you keep clear of the 
Pharisaic delusion that slights Christ, and makes the pretended merit 
of an imperfect obedience the procuring cause of eternal life; see that 
on the other hand you do not lean to the Antinomian error, which, 
under pretence of exalting Christ, speaks contemptuously of obedience, 
and ‘‘ makes void the law through a faith that does not work by love.” 
As there is but a step between high Arminianism and self righteous- 
ness, so there is but one between high Calvinism and Antinomianism. 
I charge you to shun both, especially the latter. 

‘You know, by sad experience, that at this time we stand particularly 
in danger of splitting upon the Antinomian rock. Many smatterers in 
Christian experience talk of finished salvation in Christ, or boast of 
being in a state of justification and sanctification, while they know little 
of themselves and less of Christ. Their whole behavior testifies that 
their hearts are void of humble love, and full of carnal confidence. 
They cry, Lord! Lord! with as much assurance and as little right as 
the foolish virgins. They pass for sweet Christians, dear children of 
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God, and good believers ; but their secret reserves evidence them to: 
be only such believers as Simon Magus, Ananias, and Sapphira. 

«Some, with Diotrephes, “love to have the pre-eminence, and prate 
with malicious words,” and not content therewith, “they do not them- 
selves receive the brethren, and forbid them that would,” and even cast 
them out of the Church as heretics. Some have “ forsaken the right 
way, and are gone astray, following the way of Balaam, who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness; they are wells without water, clouds without 
rain, and trees without fruit :” with Judas they try to ‘load themselves 
with thick clay,” endeavor to “lay up treasures on earth, and make 
provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” Some, with the 
incestuous Corinthian, are led captive by fleshly lusts, and fall into the 
greatest enormities. Others, with the language of the awakened pub- 
lican in their mouths, are fast asleep in their spirits; you hear them 
speak of the corruptions of their hearts in as unaffected and airy a man- 
ner, as if they talked of freckles upon their faces. It seems they run 
down their sinful nature only to apologize for their sinful practices; or 
to appear great proficients in self knowledge, and court the praise due 
to genuine humility. 

‘ Others, quietly settled on the. lees of the Laodicean state, by the 
whole tenor of their life say “they are rich and increased in goods, 
and have need of nothing;” utter strangers to “ hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,” they never importunately beg, never wrestle hard for 
the hidden manna. On the contrary, they sing a requiem to their poor 
dead souls, and say, “ Soul, take thine ease ; thou hast goods laid up 
(in Christ) for many years, yea, for ever and ever” and thus, like 
Demas, they go on talking of Christ and heaven, but loving their ease, 
and enjoying this present world. 

‘Yet many of these, like Herod, hear and entertain us gladly ; but, 
like him also, they keep their beloved sin, pleading for it as a right eye, 
and saving it as a right hand. To this day their bosom corruption is 
not only alive, but indulged; their treacherous Delilah is hugged; and 
their spiritual “* Agag walks delicately,” and boasts that “the bitterness 
of death is past,” and he shall never be “ hewed in pieces before the 
Lord :” nay, to dare so much as to talk of his dying before the body, 
becomes almost an unpardonable crime. 

‘Forms and fair shows of godliness deceive us: many, whom our Lord 
might well compare to “ whited sepulchres,” look like angels of light 
when they are abroad, and prove tormenting fiends at home. We see 
them weep under sermons; we-hear them pray and sing with the tongues 
of men and angels; they even profess the faith that removes mountains, 
and yet, by and by, we discover they stumble at every mole hill; every 
trifling temptation throws them into peevishness, fretfulness, impatience, 
ill humor, discontent, anger, and sometimes into loud passion. 

‘ Relative duties are by many grossly neglected : husbands slight 
their wives, or wives neglect and plague their husbands: children are 
spoiled, parents disregarded, and masters disobeyed: yea, so many 
are the complaints against servants professing godliness, on account 
of their unfaithfulness, indolence, pert answering again, forgetfulness 
of their menial condition, or insolent expectations, that some serious 
persons prefer those who have no knowledge of the truth to those who 
make a high profession of it. 
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‘ Knowledge is certainly increased ; *“ many run to and fro” after if, 
but it is seldom experimental ; the power of God is frequently talked 
of, but rarely felt, and too often cried down under the despicable name 
of frames and feelings. Numbers seek, by hearing a variety of Gospel 
ministers, reading all the religious books that are published, learning 
the best tunes to our hymns, disputing on controverted points of doc- 
trine, telling or hearing Church news, and listening to or retailing spi- 
ritual scandal. But alas! few strive in pangs of heart-felt convictions ; 
few “deny themselves and take up their cross daily ;” few “take the 
kingdom of heaven by the hely violence” of wrestling faith and ago- 
nizing prayer; few see, and fewer live in “ the kingdom of God, which 
is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” In a word, many 
say, “ Lo! Christ is here ; and lo! he is there ;”” but few can consist- 
ently witness that ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is within them.” 

‘Many assert that “the clothing of the king’s daughter is of wrought 
gold ;” but few, very few experience that she is “all glorious within ;” 
and it is well if many are not bold enough to maintain that she is all 
full of corruptions. With more truth than ever we may say— 



















‘Ye different sects, who all declare, 

Lo! here is Christ, or Christ is there ; 
Your stronger proofs divinely give, 
And show us where the Christians live: 
Your claim, alas! ye cannot prove, 
Ye want the genuine mark of love.’ 









‘The consequences of this high, and yet lifeless profession, are as 
evident as they are deplorable. Selfish views, sinister designs, inve- 
terate prejudice, pitiful bigotry, party spirit, self sufficiency, contempt 
of others, envy, jealousy, making men offenders for a word,—possibly 
a Scriptural word too, taking advantage of each other’s infirmities, 
magnifying innocent mistakes, putting the worst construction upon 
each other’s words and actions, false accusations, backbiting, malice, 
revenge, persecutions, and a hundred such evils, prevail among reli- 
gious people, to the great astonishment of the children of the world, and 
the unspeakable grief of the true Israelites that yet remain among us. 

‘ But this is not all. Some of our hearers do not even keep to the 
great outlines of heathen morality: not satisfied practically to reject 
Christ’s declaration, that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
they proceed to that pitch of covetousness and daring injustice, as not 
to pay their just debts; yea, and to cheat, and to extort, whenever they 
have a fair opportunity. How few of our societies are there where 
this or some other evil has not broken out, and given such shakes to 
the ark of the Gospel, that, had not the Lord wonderfully interposed, 
it must long ago have been overset! And you know how to this day the 
name and truth of God are openly blasphemed among the baptized 
heathens, through the Antinomian lives of many, who “ say they are 
Jews when they are not, but by their works declare they are of the 
synagogue of Satan.” At your peril, therefore, my brethren, counte- 
nance them not: I know you would not do it designedly, but you may 
do it unawares; therefore “take heed’”—more than ever * take heed 
to your doctrine.” Let it be Seripturally evangelical: give not the 
ehildren’s bread unto dogs: comfort not people that do not mourn. 
When you should give emetics do not administer cordials, and by that 
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means strengthen the hands of the slothful and unprofitable servant. 
I repeat it once more, warp not to Antinomianism, and in order to this, 
take heed, O take heed to your doctrine.’ 


To those who have made themselves acquainted with the admirable 
writings of this apostolic man, it is needless to say with what ability 
he maintained the doctrines of general redemption against the attacks 
of rigid predestinarians, of justification by grace through faith in Jesus 
Christ, against the cavilling objections of self-righteous Pharisees, of 
the necessity of good works as evidences of the genuineness of faith 
against the unscriptural assumptions of Solifidians, and the perpetually 
binding influence of the law, and the necessity of personal holiness, 
against the rude assaults of Antinomians. All these enemies to the 
pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, Mr. Fletcher had to contend with ; and 
no sconer had one quitted the field in disgrace than another occupied 
his place, with as much confidence and boldness as if defeat were no 
evidence of the badness of his cause, or of the intrepidity of a man 
when armed with the whole truth as it is in Jesus. 

But what renders the controversial writings of Mr. Fletcher pecu- 
liarly edifying is the deep vein of piety running through the whole of 
them, and the overflowings of Christian affection which he manifested 
toward his antagonists. While they were not sparing in epithets as 
weacharitable as they were unjust toward him, often supplying the place 
of solid Scriptural argument with ebullitions of angry declamation, he 
poured forth the sentiments of a mind highly cultivated by science and 
a heart filled with love to God and man, and of course warmed with 
the most ardent zeal for the honor of God and His truth. This is 
manifest in every page of his works; and so convincing were his argu- 
ments that one said, ‘I will never read them; for if I do, I shall believe 
as he does.’ A higher compliment could hardly have been paid to his 
abilities and to the forcible manner in which he plead the cause of truth. 

How conspicuous was the overruling providence of God in allthis ! 
While Mr. Wesley, who had been the chief instrument of beginning 
that remarkable revival of true godliness which distinguished the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and is still spreading over the earth, 
was actively engaged in un‘olding and explaining the true doctrines of 
Christ, and regulating the societies which he had been instrumental in 
raising up, Mr. Fletcher, less extensively engaged in these matters, . 
but equally ardent in the cause of truth, stepped forth from his beloved 
retirement, and vindicated with his pen what the other was doing more 
extensively with his tongue. And while a host arrayed themselves 
against Wesley, he found in Fletcher a champion fully competent to 
defend him from their assaults, while he was permitted to go on his 

‘way, scattering ‘the good seed of the kingdom’ in every direction, and 
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rejoiced to see it springing up, and bearing fruit unto perfection. Of 
the fruit of these labors the present generation is largely partaking. 

From the period St. Augustine broached his doctrine of predesti- 
nation, or, rather, endeavored to engraft the doctrine of fatalism, as 
taught by the Peripatetic schoo! of philosophy, on the system of 
Christianity, down to the present time, the Church has been less or 
more afflicted with the perturbed waters of controversy respecting 
unconditional predestination. At the memorable era of the Reforma- 
tion, this controversy was revived with all the zeal which religious 
bigotry cduld inspire, until, finally, the famous synod of Dort attempted 
to put an extinguisher upon it by sentencing the Remonstrants, or 
Arminian doctors, to perpetual silence. This absurd and persecuting 
sentence, however, could not bind the intellects of men, nor prevent 
the freedom of thought. Nor could they well avoid thinking that a 
cause which needed such arbitrary aids for its support must be defect- 
ive in its character. Unhappily, however, for the advocates of Armi- 
nianism, they soon ran into the opposite extreme, and attributed to 
man a power to save himself independently of Divine grace. This 
gave their adversaries great advantage over them, and resulted in 
associating the ‘ doctrines of grace,’ as they have been called, or, sal- 
vation by grace, with the peculiar and obnoxious features of Calvin- 
ism. This threw an odium over the doctrines of Arminianism from 
which it has hardly recovered to the present day—a consequence for 
which Arminius himself should not be held responsible, as no man 
ever taught more clearly than he did, the necessity of the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, and the agency of the Holy Spirit, to pardon and 
sanctify the sinner. 

When Mr. Fletcher entered the field of controversy he had both of 
these errors to contend with—both the doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination, and that of salvation by works. Hence the title of some parts 
of his works, * Checks to Antinomianism,’ ‘ Equal Check to Pharisa- 
ism and Antinomianism,’ indicating that both of these distinctive errors 
were working their way into, and exerting a most deleterious influence 
upon the minds of the people. Mr. Fletcher, in his Historical Essay, 
traces out the origin and progress of these pernicious errors in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


‘ The first man born of a woman is a striking picture of perverted 
mankind. He is at once a sullen Pharisee, and a gross Antinomian : 
he sacrifices to God, and murders his brother. Abel, the illustrious 
type of converted sinners, truly believes and acceptably sacrifices. 
Faith and works shine in his life with equal lustre ; and in his death 
we see what the godly may expect from the impious Church and the 
pious world. | Protomartyr for the doctrine of this Check, he falls the 
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first innocent victim to Pharisaical pride and Antinomian fury. “ The 
sons of God” mix with “ the daughters of men, learn their works,” and 
‘make shipwreck of the faith.” Enoch nevertheless truly believes in 
God, and humbly walks with him: faith and works equally adorn his 
character. The world is soon full of mischief; and the earth of vio- 
lence. Noah, however, believes and works: he credits God’s word, 
and builds the ark. This work “ condemns the world, and he becomes 
heir of the righteousness which is by rairn.” Consider Abraham ; 
see how he believes and works! God speaks, and he leaves his house, 
his estate, his friends, and native country. His faith works by love ; 
he exposes his life to recover his neighbor’s property’; he readily 
gives up to Lot his right of choice to prevent a quarrel ; he earnestly 
intercedes for Sodom ; he charitably hopes the best of its wicked inha- 
bitants; he gladly entertains strangers, humbly washes their feet, 
diligently instructs his household, and submissively offers up Isaac, his 
favorite son, the child of his old age, the hope of his family, his own 
heir, and that of God’s promise. By these “ works his faith is made 
perfect,” and he deserves to be called the “ father of the faithful.” 

Moses treads in his steps: he believes, quits Pharaoh’s court, and 
suffers affliction with the people of God. Under his conduct the 
Israelites believe, obey, and cross the Red Sea with a high hand; but 
soon after they murmur, rebel, and provoke Divine vengeance. Thus 
the destruction which they had avoided in Goshen, through obedient 
faith, they meet in the wilderness, through “the works of unbelief.’ 
Nature is up in arms to punish their backslidings. The pestilence, the 
sword, earthquakes, fiery serpents, and fire from heaven, combine to 
destroy the ungrateful, Antinomian apostates. 

In the days of Joshua, that eminent type of Christ, faith and works 
are happily reconciled ;-and while they walk hand in hand, Israel is 
invincible, the greatest difficulties are surmounted, and the land of pro- 
mise is conquered, divided, and enjoyed. 

Under the next judges faith and works seldom meet; but as often 
as they do.a deliverance is wrought in Israel. Working believers 
carry all before them: they “can do all things through the Lord 
strengthening them.” They are little omnipotents. But if they suffer 
the Antinomian Delilah to cut off their locks, you may apply to them 
the awful words of David, (spoken to magistrates who forsake the way 
of righteousness,) “ I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are chil- 
dren of the Most High; but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of 
the princes ;’’ like Zimri, or Korah, Dathan, or Abiram. 

The character of Samuel, the last of the judges, is perfect. From 
the cradle to the grave he believes and works : he serves God and his 
generation. His sons, like those of Eli, halt in practice, and their faith 
is an abomination to God and man. David believes, works, and kills 
the blaspheming Philistine. He slides into Antinomian faith, wantonly 
seduces a married woman, and perfidiously kills an honest man. Solo- 
mon follows him in the narrow path of working faith, and in the broad 
way of speculative and practical Antinomianism. The works of the 
son correspond with those of the father. Happy for him, if the repent- 
ance of the idolatrous king equalled that of his adulterous parent ! 

In the days of Elijah the gates of hell seemed to have prevailed 
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against the Church. . Queen Jezebel had “ cut off the prophets of the 
Lord,” and appointed four hundred chaplains to his majesty King 
Ahab, who shared the dainties of the royal table, and therefore found 
it easy to demonstrate, that “* pleading for Baal,” was orthodoxy, and 
prosecuting honest Naboth as “a blasphemer of God and the king,” 
was an instance of true loyalty. But then all were not lost: seven 
thousand men showed their faith by their works: they firmly believed 
in Jehovah, and steadily refused bowing the knee to Baal. 

In the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah, wickedness, persecution, and 
imaginary good works prevailed,‘under a show of zeal for the temple, 
and of regard for the people of God. But even then, also, there was 
a small remnant of believing and working souls, who set fire to the 
stubble of wickedness during the pieus reign of Hezekiah and Josiah. 

Follow the chosen nation to Babylon. They all profess the faith 
still: but how few believe and work! Some do, however: and by 
their “‘ work of faith” and “ patience of hope” they ‘ quench the 
violence of fire,” and “‘ stop the mouth of lions.” And what is more 
extraordinary still, they strike with astonishment a fierce tyrant, a Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; they fill with wonder a cowardly. king, a Darius: and 
disarming the former of his rage, the latter of his fears, they sweetly 
force them both to confess the true God among their idolatrous courti- 
ers, and throughout their immense dominions. 

In the days of Herod the double delusion is at the height. John the 
Baptist boldly bears his testimony against it in the wilderness, and our 
Lord upon the mount, in the temple, and every where. But, alas! 
what is the consequence? By detecting the Antinomianism of the 
Pharisees, and the Pharisaism of Antinomians, he makes them des- 
perate. The spirit of Cain rises with ten-fold fury against an inno- 
cence far superior to that of Abel. Pharisees and Herodians must 
absolutely glut their malice with his blood. He yields to their rage; 
and while he “ puts away sin by the sacrifice of himself,’”’ he conde- 
scends to die a martyr for the right faith, and the true works: he seals 
as-a dying priest the truth of the two Gospel axioms, which he had so 
often sealed as a living prophet, and continues to seal as an eternal 
Melchisedec. 

The apostles, by precept and example, powerfully enforce their 
Lord’s doctrine and practice. Their lives are true copies of their ex- 
hortations. Their deepest sermons are only exact descriptions of their 
behavior. Itis hard to say which excite men most to believe and 
obey, their seraphic discourses, or their angelic conduct. Their la- 
bors are crowned with general success. Judaism and heathenism 
are every where struck at, and fall under the thunder of their words of 
faith, and the shining power (might I not say the lightning ?) of their 
works of love. Thus the world is “ turned upside down” before faith 
and works ; “ the times of refreshing come from the presence of the 
Lord ;”? and earth, cursed as it is, becomes a paradise for obedient 
believers. 

Hell trembles at the revolution ; and before all is lost Satan hastens 
to “ transform himself into an angel of light.” In that favorable dis- 
guise he puts his usual stratagem in execution against the believing, 
working, and suffering Church. He instils speculative faith, pleads 
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for relaxed manners, puts the badge of contempt upon the daily cross, 
and gets the immense body of the Gnostics and Laodiceans into his 
snare. Sad and sure is the consequence. The genuine works of 
faith are neglected : idle works of men’s invention are substituted for 
those of God’s commandments: and fallen Churches, through the 
smooth way of Antinomianism, return to the covert way of Pharisaism, 
or to the broad way of infidelity. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the western Church when Lu- 
ther appeared. True faith was dethroned by superstitious fancy ; and 
all the works of the former were well nigh choked by the thorns that 
sprang from the latter. The zealous reformer, with his sharp sythe, 
justly cut them down through a considerable part of Germany. His 
terribly successful weapon, which had already done some execution in 
the Netherlands, France, and Italy, might have reached Rome itself, 
if the effects of his unguarded preaching had not dreadfully broke out 
around him in the north. ; 

There the balance of the evangelical precepts was lost. Solifidians 
openly prevailed. Our Lord’s sermon upon the mount, and St. James’s 
Epistle, were either explained away, or wished out of the Bible. The 
amiable, practicable law of Christ was perpetually confounded with 
the terrible, impracticable /aw of innocence; and the avoidable penalties 
of the former were injudiciously represented as one with the dreadful 
curse of the latter, or with the abrogated ceremonies of the Mosaic 
dispensation. ‘Then the law was publicly wedded to the devil, and 
poor Protestant Solifidians were taught to bid equal defiance to both. 

The effects soon answered the cause. Lawless believers, known 
under the name of Anabaptists, arose in Germany. They fancied 
themselves the dear, the elect people of God; they were complete in 
Christ; their election was absolutely made sure; all things were theirs ; 
and they went about in religious mobs to deliver people from legal 
bondage, and bring them into Gospel liberty, which, in their opinion, 
was a liberty to despise all laws, Divine and human, and to do every 
one what was right in his own eyes. Luther was shocked, and cried 
out: but the mischief was done, and the reformation disgraced. Nor 
did he perseveringly apply the proper remedy pointed out in the Mi- 
nutes, “ Salvation, not by the merit of works, but by the works of faith 
as a condition.” 

Nevertheless, he was wise enough to give up the root of the mis- 
chief, in the Lutheran articles of religion presented to the E:mperor 
Charles the Fifth at Augsburg, whence they were called, The Augs- 
burg Confession. In the twelfth of those articles, which treats of 
repentance, we find these remarkable words: “ We teach, touching 
repentance, that those who have sinned after baptism may obtain the 
forgiveness of their sins as often as they are converted,” &c. Again: 
‘We condemn the Anabaptists, who say that those who have been 
once justified can no more lose the Holy Spirit.” 

This doctrine clearly opened, and frequently enforced, might have 
stopped the progress of Antinomianism. But alas! Luther did not 
often insist upon it, and sometimes he seemed even to contradict it. 
In the mean time Calvin came up; and though I must do him the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that he seldom went the length of modern Calvin- 
Vor. [1V.—October, 1833. 36 
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ists in speculative Antinomianism, yet he made the matter worse by 
advancing many unguarded propositions about absolute decrees, and 
the necessary final perseverance of backsliding believers. 

This doctrine, which, together with its appendages, so nicely recon- 
ciles Baal and free grace ; a little, or (if the backslider is so minded) 
a good deal of the world and heaven; this flesh-pleasing doctrine, 
which slily parts faith and works, while it decently unites Christ and 
Belial, could not but be acceptable to injudicious and carnal Protest- 
ants. And to make it pass with others, it was pompously decorated 
with the name of the doctrine of grace; and free grace preachers, as 
they call themselves, insinuated that St. James’s doctrine of “ faith 
being dead without works,” was a doctrine of wrath, an uncomfortable, 
antichristian doctrine, which none but “ proud Justiciaries” and rank 
Papists could maintain. ‘Time would fail to mention all the books 
that were indirectly written against it; or to relate all the abuse that 
was indirectly thrown upon these two propositions of St. Paul, **What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” and, “If ye live after 
the flesh ye shall die.”’ 

Let it suffice to observe, that by these means the hellish sower of 
Antinomian tares prevailed. ‘Thousands of good men were carried 
away by the stream ; and, what is more surprising still, not a few of 
the wise and learned favored, embraced, and defended the Antinomian 
delusion. 

Thus what Luther’s Solifidian zeal had begun, and what Calvin’s 
predestinarian mistakes had carried on, was readily completed by the 
synod of Dort; and the Antinomianism of many Protestants was not 
less confirmed by that assembly of Calvinistic divines, than the Phari- 
saism of many Papists had been before by the council of Trent. 

It is true, that as some good men in the Church of Rome have boldly 
withstood Pharisaical errors, and openly plead for salvation by grace 
through faith; so some good men in the Protestant Churches have also 
steadily resisted Antinomian delusions, and publicly defended the doc- 
trine of salvation, not by the proper merit of works, but by the works 
of faith as a condition. But alas! As the popes of Rome crushed or 
excommunicated the former almost as fast as they arose; so have petty 
Protestant popes blackened or silenced the latter. The true Quakers, 
from their first appearance, have made as firm a stand against the Anti- 
nomians, as the Valdenses against the Papists ; and it is well known 
that the Antinomians, who went from England to America with many 
pious Puritans, whipped the Quakers, men and women, cut off their 
ears, made against them a law of banishment upon pain of death, and 
upon that tyrannical law hanged four of their preachers, three men and 
one woman,* in the last century, for preaching up the Christian perfec- 
tion of faith and obedience, and so disturbing the peace of the elect, 
who were “at ease in Sion,” or rather in Babel. 

I need not mention the title of heretic, with which that learned and 
good man, Arminius, is to this day dignified, for having made a firm 
and noble stand against wanton free grace. The banishment or depri- 


* Their names were William Leddra, Marmaduke Stephenson, William Robin- 
son, and Mary Dyer. (See The History of the Quakers, by Sewell; and New Eng- 
iand Jydged, by George Bishop.) 
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vation of Grotius, Episcopius, and other Dutch divines, is no secret. 
And it is well known that in England Mr. Baxter, Mr. Wesley, and 
Mr. Sellon, are to this day “‘an abhorrence to all Antinomian flesh.” 

I am sorry to say that, all things considered, these good men have 
been treated with as much severity by Protestant Antinomians, as ever 
Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin were by Popish Pharisees. The 
Antinomian and Pharisaic spirit run as much into one, as the two arms 
of a river that embrace an island. If they divide for a time, it is only 
to meet again, and increase their mutual rapidity. I beg leave to speak 
my whole mind. It is equally clear from Scripture and reason that we 
must believe in order to be saved consistently with God’s mercy ; and 
that we must obey in order to be saved consistently with his holiness. 
These propositions are the immovable basis of the two Gospel axioms. 
Now if I reject either of them, it little matters which. If I blow my 
brains out, what signifies it whether I do it by clapping the mouth of a 
pistol to my right or to my left temple ? 

Error moves in a circle: extremes meet in one. A warm Popish 
Pharisee and a zealous Protestant Antinomian are nearer each other 
than they imagine. The one will tell you that by going to mass and 
confession he can get a fresh absolution from the priest for any sin 
that he shall commit. The other, whose mistake is still more pleasing 
to flesh and blood, assures you that he has already got.an eternal abso- 
lution, so that “under every state and circumstance he can possibly be 
in, he is justified from all things, his sins are for ever and for ever can- 
celled.” 

But, if they differ a little in the idea of their imaginary privileges, 
they have the honor of agreeing in the main point. For although the 
one makes a great noise about faith and free grace, and the other about 
works and true charity, they exactly meet in narrow grace and despair- 
ing uncharitableness. The Pharisee in Jerusalem asserts that “ out of 
the Jewish Church there can be no salvation,” and his companions in 
self election heartily say, Amen! ‘The Pharisee in Rome declares that 
‘‘ there is no salvation out of the apostolic, Romish Church,” and all 
the Catholic elect set their seal to the antichristian decree. And the 
Antinomian in London insinuates (for he is ashamed to speak quite 
out in a Protestant country) that there is no salvation out of the Cal- 
vinistic Predestinarian Church.- Hence, if you oppose his principles 
in ever so rational and Scriptural a manner, he supposes that you are 
‘quite dark,” that all your holiness is “self made,” and all your “ right- 
eousness a cobweb spun by a poor spider out of its own bowels.” And 
if he allows you a chance for your salvation, it is only upon a supposi- 
tion that you may yet repent of your opposition to his errors, and turn 
Calvinist before you die. But might not an inquisitor be as charitable? 
Might he not hope that the poor heretic, whom he has condemned to 
the flames, may yet be saved, if he cordially kiss a crucifix, and say, 
‘ Ave Maria!” at the stake? 

And now, candid reader, look around, and see what these seemingly 
opposite errors have done for Christ’s Church. Before the reforma- 
tion Christendom was overspread with superstition and fanaticism, and 
since with lukewarmness and infidelity. But let us descend to par- 
ticulars. 
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What has Pharisaism done for the Church of Rome? It has publicly 
rent from her all the Protestant kingdoms, and secretly turned against 
her an innumerable multitude of Deists: for while bigots continue 
ridiculous bigots still, men of wit, headed by ingenious infidels, con- 
tinually pour undeserved contempt upon Christianity, through the 
deserved wounds which they give to Popery. They represent Christ’s 
rational and humane religion as one of the worst in the world, unjustly 
charging it with the persecuting spirit, and horrible massacres of those 
Catholics, so called, who, mangling the truth, and running away with 
one half of the body of Christian divinity, disgrace the whole by childish 
fooleries, and worse than barbarian uncharitableness. 

And what does Pharisaism for the Protestant Churches? So far as 
it prevails, spreads it not around its fatal leaven, a general indifierence 
about heartfelt religion? Turns it not the lively oracles of God into 
2 dead letter, the sacraments into empty ceremonies, the means of 
grace into rattles to quiet a guilty conscience with, the precious blood 
of Christ into a common thing, His hallowed cross into an inglorious 
iree, external devotion into a cloak for secret hypocrisy, and some 
acis of apparent benevolence into the rounds of a ladder, the bottom 
of which reaches hell, and behold spiritual fiends (all manner of diabo- 
lical tempers) are seen continually “ ascending and descending on it !” 

Does it not incline us to despise those who are eminently pious, as 
if they were out of their senses; to despair of those who are notoriously 
wicked, as if they were absolute reprobates : and to prefer a popular 
imitator of Barabbas to a meek follower of Jesus? Does it not prompt 
us to lay an undue stress upon trifles, and make an endless ado about 
some frivolous circumstance of external worship, while we “pass over 
judgment, mercy, and the love of God?” And by that means does it 
not confirm modern Herodians in their Antinomianism, and modern 
Sadducees in their infidelity?) In a word, does it not render the stiff 
neck stiffer, the blind understanding blinder, the hard heart stouter, the 
proud spirit more rebellious, more indifferent about mercy, more averse 
to Gospel grace, more Satanical, readier for all the curses of the law, 
and riper for all the woes of the Gospel ? 

But let us consider the other extreme. What has Calvinism done 
for Geneva? Alas! it has in a great degree shocked and driven it inte 
Arianism, Socinianism, and infidelity. See the account lately given of 
it in the #rench Encyclopedia, article Geneva. ‘“* Many of the clergy of 
Geneva (says judicious Mr. D’ Alembert) no longer believe the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, of which Calvin, their leader, was a zealous defender, 
and for which he had Servetus burned, &c. They believe that there 
are punishments in another world, but only for a limited time.— 
Thus purgatory, which was one of the chief causes of the reformation, 
is now the only punishment which many Protestants admit after death. 
A new proof this that man is a being full of contradictions. To,sum 
up all in one word, the religion of many pastors at Geneva is perfect 
Socinianism.” ! 

What.good has Calvinism done in England? Alas! very little. 
When a bow is bent beyond its proper degree of tension, does it not 
fly to pieces? When you violently pull a tree toward the west, if it 
recovers itself, does it not violently fly to the east? Has not this gene- 
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rally been the case with respect to all the truths of God, which have 
been forced out of their Scriptural place one way or another? Calvin- 
ism, in the days of Oliver Cromwell, was at the very same height of 
splendor at which Popery had attained in the days of King Henry the 
Eighth, and they share the same downfall. Mole ruunt sua. At the 
reformation, the first grand doctrine of Christianity, (salvation by grace 
through fatth,) which had been forced out of its place, and almost 
broken by the Papists, flew back upon them with such violence that it 
shook the holy see, frightened the pope, and made some of the richest 
jewels fall from his triple crown. In like manner the second grand 
doctrine of Christianity, (salvation, not by the proper merit of works, 
but by the works of faith as a condition,) which had been served by the 
Antinomians just as the first Gospel axiom by the Papists, recovering 
itself out of their hands, flew back upon them with uncommon vio- 
lence at King Charles’s restoration; by an indirect blow shook two 
thousand Calvinistic ministers out of their pulpits ; and getting far be- 
yond its Scriptural place, began to bear hard upon, and even thrust out 
the grand doctrine of salvation by grace. Thus the absurdity and mis- 
chief of Antinomianism began to drive again the generality of English 
Protestants into Pharisaism, Arianism, Socinianism, or open infidelity ; 
that is, into the state in which most of the learned are at Rome and 
Geneva. 

I grant that near forty years ago some clergymen from the university 
of Oxford returned to the principles of the reformation, and zealously 
contended again for salvation by grace, and for universal obedience. 
By the Divine blessing upon their indefatigable endeavors, faith and 
works met again, and for some time walked undisturbed together. A 
little revolution then took place: practical Christianity revived, and 
leaning upon her fair daughters, truth and love, took a solemn walk 
through the kingdom, and gave a foretaste of heaven to all that cor- 
dially entertained her. 

She might, by this time, have turned this favorite isle into a land 
flowing with spiritual milk and honey, if Apollyon, disguised in his 
angelic robes, had not played, and did not continue to play his old 
game. Nor does he do it in vaia. By his insinuations men of a con- 
trary turn rise against practical Christianity. Many of the devout call 
her heresy, and many of the gay name her rank enthusiasm. In the 
mean time she drops a tear. of tender pity, prays for her mistaken per- 
secutors, and quietly retires into the wilderness. Lean obedience is 
soon driven after her, to make more room for speculative faith, who is 
so highly fed with luscious food and wild honey, that she is quite 
bloated and full of humors. Nay, in some she is degenerated into an 
impatient, quarrelsome something, which calls itself orthodozry, or the 
truth, and must be treated with the greatest respect ; while charity, 
cold, sickly, and almost starved for want of work, is hardly used with 
common good manners. 

In a word, Antinomian Christianity is come, and makes her public 
entry in the professing Church. A foolish virgin, who assumes the 
name of free grace, walks before her, and cries, “ Bend the knee, bow 
the heart, and entertain the old, the pure, the only Gospel.” An ugly 
black boy, called free wrath, bears o enormous train, and with won- 
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derful art hides himself behind it. While thousands are taken with the 
smiles and cheerfulness of wanton free grace, (for that is the virgin’s 
right name,) and for her sake welcome her painted mother, a gray- 
headed seer passes by, fixes his keen eyes upon the admired family, 
sees through their disguise, and warns his friends. This is highly 
resented, not only by all the lovers of the sprightly, alluring maid, but 
by some excellent people, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, mistake 
her for the celestial Virgin Astrea. Mr. H. and Mr. T., two of her 
champions, fall upon the aged monitor; and to the great entertainment 
of the Pharisaic and Antinomian world, do the best to tread down his 
honor in the dust. 

While they are thus employed, a rough countryman, who had taken 
the secr’s warning, throws himself full in the way of Antinomian Chris- 
tianity, and tries to stop her in her triumphal march. Wanton free 
grace is a little disconcerted at his rudeness, she reddens, and soon 
shows herself the true sister of free wrath. To be revenged of the 
clown, she charges him with—guess what—a rape? No: but with 
being great with “ the scarlet whore,” and concerned with the Romish 
‘man of sin.” If he is acquitted of these enormities, they say that 
she is determined to indict him for murder or “ forgery ;” and if that 
will not do, for highway robbery, or ‘‘execrable Swiss slander.” , The 
mountaineer, who “counts not his life dear,” stands his ground, and in 
the scuffle discovers the black boy, lays fast hold of him, and notwith- 
standing the good words that he gives one moment, and the floods of 
invectives which he pours out the next, he drags him out to public 
view, and appeals to the Christian world. Et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

But leaving England, the scene of the present controversy, I ask, 
What does Calvinism at this day for Scotland, where national honors 
ave paid to it, and where for some ages it has passed for the pure Gos- 
pel? Alas! not much, if we may depend upon the observations of a 
gentleman of piety and fortune, who went last year with an eminent 
minister of Christ to inspect the state of spiritual Christianity in the 
north, and brought back this melancholy account :—* The decay of 
vital religion is yet more visible in Scotland than in England.” 

Should, by this time, some of my readers be ready to ask what 
Arminianism has done for Holland and England, I reply: If by Armi- 
nianism you mean the pure doctrine of Christ, especially the doctrine 
of our free justification through Christ, by the instrumentality of faith 
in the day of a sinner’s conversion, and by the evidence of the works 
of faith afterward: if you mean, as I do, a system of evangelical truth, 
in which the two Gospel precepts, believe and obey, are duly balanced, 
and faith and works kept in their Scriptural place; I answer: That 
under Christ it has done all the good that has been done, not only in 
Holland and England, but in all Christendom. 

Be not then mistaken: when ministers, leaning toward speculative 
Antinomianism, have done good, it has not been by preaching wanton 
free grace, and by shackling the free Gospel, but by powerfully en- 
forcing “the truth as it is in Jesus ;” by crying aloud, * Believe, thou 
lost sinner, and be saved by grace: obey, thou happy believer, and 
evidence thy salvation by works: and whosoever will, let him come 
and take of the water of life freely, for all things are now ready.” Se 
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far as they have started aside from this guarded, and yet encouragin 
Gospel, they have pulled down with one hand what they built with the 
other ; they have tried to make up the Pharisaic, by widening the An- 
tinomian gap; they have departed from what we call Christianity, and 
what you are at full liberty to call Arminianism, Bazterianism, or 
Wesleyanism. 

To return: I observed, just now, that Antinomianism drives us into 
Pharisaism, Socinianism, and infidelity ; but might I not have added 
fatalism, the highest degree of fashionable infidelity? And after all, 
what is fatalism, in which the greatest infidels unanimously shelter 
themselves in our day? Is it not the beginning or the end of high Cal- 
vinism, whose emblematical representation may be a serpent forming a 
circle while it bites its tail, with this motto, In sese volvitur error, 
‘¢ After a large circuit error ends where it began?” If high Calvinism 
is the head, is not fatalism the tail? 

For my part I shall not wonder if some of our high Predestinarians 
find themselves, before they are aware, even at Hobbes’s or Voltaire’s 
feet, humbly learning there the horrible lessons of fatalism. Nay, if I 
am not mistaken, they perfectly agree with the French philosopher in 
the capital point. One might think that they have converted him to 
their orthodoxy, or that he has perverted them to his infidelity. Candid 
reader, judge of it by the following extract of‘his lecture on destiny :— 

‘¢* Homer (says he) is the first writer in whose works we find the 
notion of fate. It was then in vogue in histime. Nor was it adopted 
by the Pharisees till many years after: for these Pharisees themselves, 
who were the first men of letters among the Jews, were not very an- 
cient, &c. But philosophers needed neither the help of Homer, ner 
that of the Pharisees, to persuade themselves that all things happen by 
immutable decrees, that ail is fixed, that all is necessary.” Now for 
the proof: “ Bodies (adds he) tend to the centre; pear trees can never 
bear pine apples; a man cannot have above a certain number of teeth.” 
And directly flying from teeth to ideas, he would have us infer that we 
can no more arrange, combine, alter, or dismiss our ideas, than our 
grinders; and that an adulterer defiles his neighbor’s bed as necessa- 
rily as a pear tree produces pears. He even adds, “If thou couldst 
alter the destiny of a fly, thou shouldst be more powerful than God 
Himself.” (See Dictionatre Philosophique Portatif, Londres, 1764, 
pp- 163, 164.) 

This ingenious infidel is quite as orthodox (in the Calvinistic sense 

of the word) in his article on liberty : “ What does then your free will 
' consist in, (says he,) if it is net in a power to do willingly what abso- 
lute necessity makes you choose?” Nay, he is so stanch a Predesti- 
narian, so complete a fatalist, that, he maintains no one can choose 
even or odds without an irresistible order of all-directing fate. And he 
concludes by affirming that all “liberty of indifference,” that is, all 
power to do a thing, or to leave it undone at our option, without the 
necessitating agency of fate, “is arrant nonsense.” (See the same 
book, page 243, &c.) 

Thus the most subtle, self-righteous infidel in France, by going full 
east, and the most rigid, thorough-paced Antinomiaa in England, by 
going full west in the ways of error, meet at last face to face in the 
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antipodes of truth. © may the shock caused by their unexpected 
encounter wake them both out of their fatal dreams, to call upon Him 
who “takes the wise in their own craftiness,” imparts true wisdom to 
the simple, and crowns the humble with grace and glory. 

As high Calvinism on the left hand falls in with fatalism, so on the 
right hand it runs into the wildest notions of some deluded mystics, 
and ranting Perfectionists. Judicious reader, you will be convinced 
of it by the following propositions, advanced by Molinos,* the father of 
the mystics and Perfectionists, who are known abroad under the name 
of Quietists. These positions, among many others, were condemned 
by the pope as “rash, offensive to pious ears, erroneous, scandalous,” 
&c. I extract them from the bull of his holiness, given at Rome, 
1687, and published by the archbishop of Cambray at the end of his 
book called Instruction Pastorale, printed at Amsterdam, 1698. (See 
page 192, &c.) 

 Velle operari active est Deum offendere, qui vult esse solus agens, &c. 
To be willing to be active and work, is to offend God, who will be the sole 
agent, &c. Our natural activity stands in the way of grace, and hin- 
ders the Divine operation and true perfection, quia Deus vult operart 
in nobis sine nobis, because God will work in us without us. The soul 
ought not to think upon rewards and punishments. We must leave to 
God the caring of all that concerns us, that he may do in us, without 
us, his Divine will. He that will be resigned to God’s will, must not 
ask Him any thing, because petitions savor of our own will, and.there- 
fore are imperfect,” or, to speak in the Calvinistic way, sinful. 

Again: ‘ God, to humble and transform us, permits and wills that 
the devil should do violence to the bodies of some perfect souls, [1. e. 
established believers, | and should make them commit carnal actions 
against their will. God now sanctifies his saints by the ministry of 
devils, who, by causing in their flesh the above-mentioned violent im- 
pulses, makes them despise themselves the more, &c. St. Paul felt 
such violent impulses in his body: hence he wrote, ‘ The good that I 
would, I do not: and the evil which I would not, I do.’ These violent 
impulses are the best means to humble the soul to nothing, and to bring 
it to true holiness and the Divine union: there is no other way, et hac 
est via facilior et tutior, and this is the easier and the safer way. David 
&c, suffered such violent impulses to external impure actions,” &Xc. 

Who does not see here some of the most absurd tenets or dangerous 
consequences of Calvinism? Man is a mere machine in the work of 
salvation. The body of holy Paul is sold under sin. David in Uriah’s 
bed is complete and perfect in Christ. Actual adultery humbles be- 
lievers, and is an excellent mean of sanctification, &c. 

When we see Antinomianism thus defiling the sounder part of the 
Romish and Protestant Churches: when the god of this world avails 
himself of these “ Antinomian dotages” to confirm myriads of stiff 
Pharisees in their self-righteous delusions ; and when the bulk of men, 
shocked at the glaring errors of both, run for shelter to Deism and 
gross infidelity; who would not desire to see the doctrines of faith and 


* He was a pious, but injudicious clergyman of the Church of Rome, who, in 
some of his works, spoiled the doctrine of grace by Calvinistic refinements ; and 
that of Christian perfection by Antinomian rant. 
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works, grace and obedience, so stated and reconciled, that men of rea- 
son might no longer be offended at Christianity ; nor men of religion 
one at another? 

This is again attempted in the following discourse, the substance of 
which was committed to paper many years ago, to convince the Phari- 
sees and Papists of my parish that there is no salvation by the faithless 
works of the law, but by a living faith in Jesus Christ. With shame 
I confess that I did not then see the need of: guarding the doctrine of 
faith against the despisers of works. I was chiefly bent upon pulling 
up the tares of Pharisaism: those of Antinomianism were not yet 
sprung up in the field which I began to cultivate; or my-want of expe- 
rience hindered me from discerning them. But since, what a crop of 
them have I perceived and bewailed! 

Alas! they have in a great degree ruined the success of my ministry. 
I have seen numbers of lazy seekers enjoying the dull pleasures of 
sloth on the couch of wilful unbelief, under pretence that God was to 
do all in them without them. I have seen some lie flat in the mire of 
sin, absurdly boasting that they could not fall; and others make the 
means of grace, means of idle gossiping or sly courtship. I have seen 
some turn their religious profession into a way of gratifying covetous- 
ness or indolence; and others their skill in Church music, their know- 
ledge and their zeal into various nets to catch esteem, admiration, and 
praise. Some have I seen making yesterday’s faith a reason to laugh 
at the cross to-day ; and others drawing from their misapprehensions 
of the atonement arguments to be less importunate in secret prayer, 
and more conformable to this evil world, than once they were. Nay, 
I hav. seen some professing believers backward to do those works of 
mercy, which I have sometimes found persons, who made no profes- 
sions of godliness, quite ready to perform. And O! tell it in Sion, 
that watchfulness may not be neglected by believers, that fearfulness 
may seize upon backsliders, and that trembling may break the bones 
of hypocrites and apostates; I have seen those who had equally shined 
by their gifts and graces strike the moral world with horror by the 
grossest Antinomianism; and disgrace the doctrine of salvation through 
faith by the deepest plunges into scandalous sin. 

Candid reader, I need say no more to make thee sensible of the 
necessity of the additions and notes by which 1 have strengthened and 
guarded my old discourse, that it might be an Equat Check to Pha- 
risaism and Antinomianism, an equal prop to faith and works. If it 
afford thee any edification, give God the glory, and pray for the de- 
spised author. Ask, in the words of the good Bishop Hopkins, that I 
may so “BELIEVE, so rest on the merits of Christ, as if I had never 
wrought any thing; and withal so work, as if I were only to be saved 
by my own merits.” And O! ask it again and again, for I find it a 
dificult thing to give to each of these its due in my practice. It is the 
very depth and height of Christian perfection.’ 


These remarks and extracts will give the reader a full view of the 
origin and reasons of the controversy, and we doubt not make him thank 
God for raising up such a man as John Fletcher to check the impetuous 
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torrent of error, and to pour forth upon the Christian world the pure 
stream of Gospel truth. 

Having given this general view of the great contest in which our 
author embarked, without following him through in consecutive order, 
we will furnish our readers with some detached parts from his writings 
on the various points of doctrine to which he held, and to which he 
adhered through life. And, 


I. Gop. 1. His existence demonstrated from His works.—‘ That 
there is a supreme, infinite, and eternal mind, by which the world was 
made, is evident from the works of creation and providence. Those 
works every where confirm David’s observation, ** The heavens de- 
clare the glory [the glorious existence] of God.” The firmament 
magnificently displays his wisdom, power, and love. Every leaf of the 
trees, which cover a thousand hills; every spire of the grass, which 
clothes a thousand vales, echoes back the same ravishing truth, “ There 
isa God!” But the peculiar mode of his existence is far above our 
reach. Of this we only know what he plainly reveals to us, and what 
we may infer from what he hath plainly revealed. For sooner shall 
the vilest insect find out the nature of man, than the brightest man 
shall, of himself, discover the nature of God. 

But if this adorable Being hath been pleased to declare something 
concerning himself, it is arrogancy in the most exalted creatures to 
quarrel with such a declaration, under a pretence that, in their concep- 
tion, he must have a different mode of existence. For common sense 
tells us, that God hath a clearer knowledge of himself, than the deepest 
philosophers, and the highest angels can possibly have. 

2. His unity. It is agreed on all hands that the Supreme Being, 
compared with all other beings, is one. One Creator over numberless 
creatures : one infinite Being over myriads of finite beings: one eter- 
nal Intelligence over millions of temporary intelligences. The dis- 
tance between the things made, and him that made them, being 
boundless, the living God must stand for ever, far higher above all 
that live, than the sun stands superior to all the beams it emits, and 
to all the tapers lighted at its fire. In this sense, true Christians are 
all Unitarians. God having plainly revealed his untty by the prophets, 
by the apostles, und by our Lord himself, there is no doubt about this 
point. And may the hand which writes these sheets wither a thousand 
times over, rather than it should designedly write one word against 
this glorious and ever adorable unity. 

3. To whom made known. ‘This knowledge does not consist in 
having abstracted and speculative ideas of the nature and attributes of 
God and the distinctions in the Divine essence ; but is the beholding, 
(as St. Paul says, 2 Cor. iii, 18,) with open, avaxéxarvpusvw, with un- 
veiled face, (the veil of unbelief being rent from our minds,) in the 
glass of his word and works, and especially in the person of his Son, 
“his glory,” so as to be “ changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” Surely he only knows the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus,” who being made his child by 
adoption and grace, and having the “ Spirit of adoption sent into his 
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heart, crying, Abba Father,” so “ beholds what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon him,” as to “love God who hath first loved 
him.” For “he that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love ;” 
whereas “ he that loveth,” and only he, is * born of God,” and “ know- 
eth God.” He only knows the Lord Jesus who knows him as “ the 
way, the truth, and the life ;” as the way, through whom he “ comes to 
the Father ;” as the truth, whose testimony he fully receives, and on 
whose veracity he absolutely depends ; and the life, who has quickened 
his soul, dead in sin, and by his grace made him a “living branch” in 
himself the “ living vine,” a living member in his mystical body, vitally 
united to the living head. And he only knows the Holy Spirit, who 
being born of him and possessed of his witness and his fruits, even 
“love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meek- 
ness, temperance,” is become a “ temple of the Holy Ghost, a habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit.” 

On the other hand, if this be wanting, whatever speculative know- 
ledge we may have of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and of their 
natures and relations to each other, we are properly unacquainted with 
the Christian doctrine of the trinity, and have not received that real 
benefit from it which the revelation of it was designed to produce. 
Nay, and for any spiritual or saving advantage we derive from it, it 
might as well not have been revealed to us. Thus Dr. Jer. Taylor, 
‘* He that goes about to speak of the mystery of the trinity, and does 
it by words and names of man’s invention, talking of essences and 
existences, hypostases, and personalities, priorities in co-equalities, &c, 
and unity in pluralities ; may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in 
his head, and talk something he knows not what; buf the good man 
that feels the power of the Father, and to whom the Son is become 
‘ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption,’ and in whose 
heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed abroad,—this man, though 
he understands nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly 
uaderstands the Christian doctrine of the trinity.’ ” 


II. Creation.—The work of Creation ascribed to the Son of God. 
After a variety of arguments derived from the sacred Scriptures and 
from the primitive fathers, Mr. Fletcher continues,— 


‘ Now have we considered these many and mighty works, of which 
he is declared to be the Creator, Preserver, and Lord? At least those 
of them that come under our observation? Has that glorious luminary, 
the sun, engaged our attention, so immense that the mind of man can 
scarce comprehend it; and so bright that no eye ean steadily behold it ; 
and the source of light to a whole system of worlds? Have we viewed 
the moon, walking in brightness, and marked the wonderful phenomenon 
of her waxing and waning glory? Have the stars of light attracted our 
notice, those glittering diamonds, wherewith the firmament is studded 
and. enriched, and rendered the most grand and striking, as well as the 
most beautiful object that the human eye can behold? And have we 
considered their astonishing distances from the earth, and from each 
other: distances so immense, that the whole circuit of the solar system 
is but a point when compared thereto? Have we reflected how proba- 
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ble it is, that each star is a sun, and each sun a fountain of light to 
revolving worlds? 

Have we marked the planets, whether primary or secondary, that 
surround ourown sun, and observed their different magnitudes, distances, 
and revolutions? And if we have not been able to determine, as to the 
probability of their being inhabited, and stored with sundry kinds of 
creatures like our earth; yet have we considered their wonderful 
influence upon the surrounding atmosphere of our own globe, and their 
use as ‘¢a horologe,—machinery Divine?” appointed for signs and for 
seasons, for days and for years? Dividing time into sundry periods, 
longer or shorter, by their different revolutions, and thus measuring it 
out to those, whose grand business it is, and whose chief concern it 
ought to be, to improve it to the glory of their great Maker? 

Have we surveyed our own globe, that large and valuable estate, 
given by the Father of all, as a rich and ample inheritance, to Adam 
and his posterity? Have we traversed, not with a measuring line, 
indeed, but with the eye of the mind, the boundless tracts of land and 
water of which it is composed? Have we taken the height of the per- 
petual hills, (as Moses calls them,) the everlasting mountains, covered 
with eternal snows; and from bubbling fountains, pure brooks, and 
descending torrents, dispersing streams and rivers of clear and refresh- 
ing water, in many and meandering courses, through the largest conti- 
nents? Have we fathomed the depths of the ocean, admired the flux 
and reflux of its waters, or ascertained the number of its scaly inhabit- 
ants, and marked their different species 2 
_ Have we ascended into the regions of the air, and learned the 
nature and properties of the particles which compose that subtile and 
invisible fluid? Have we observed how it surrounds the earth as a 
swaddling band binds old ocean in its bed, and, by its pressure, is the 
spring of life to the animal and vegetable creation? Have we marked 
the rise of vapors, observed the balancing of the clouds, listened to the 
grumbling of thunder, and gazed when the forked lightning played ? 
Have we considered the treasures of hail and snow, and viewed atten- 
tively the hoarfrost of heaven? Have we admired the provision made 
for the ascent of waters into the air, and for their conveyance to the 
remotest distance over sea and land, that they may descend in dews and 
showers, as well to refresh the high places of the wilderness, as to water 
the cultivated and fertile country ? 

Have we descended below the surface of the earth, examined the 
different strata through which we passed, and taken a full and compre- 
hensive view of the mineral kingdom? Have we beheld the quarries 
of stone, the mines of copper and lead, and the immense magazines of 
fuel, wonderfully formed, and commodiously hid, below the surface of 
the earth? Has the glittering ore of silver, the admired metal of gold, 
and the brilliant and sparkling lustre of diamonds and other precious 
stones, catched our eyes, and engaged our attention ? 

From the mineral, have we passed to the vegetable kingdom? 
Have we noticed theinnumerable kinds of grass that clothethe meadows, 
the different species of corn that enrich the fields, the variety of flowers, 
of different hues and forms, that beautify the parterre, and the sundry 
kinds and ranks of stately trees that wave in the forest? Have we 
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considered the different seeds from which they spring, the provision 
raade for dispersing and planting them in a proper soil, and the astonish- 
ing progress of their vegetation? Have we admired the contrivance, 
and adored the power that causes the same spot of earth, with the same 
kind of culture, to produce fruits of such different tastes and qualities, 
and flowers so endlessly diversified in form and color? And have we 
praised and glorified the wisdom and goodness which, in the warmest 
climes, and “most sultry seasons, furnishes us with fruits of the most 
cooling nature, and such as are most replete with juices calculated to 
refresh and allay our thirst ? 

From vegetables, have we ascended to animals? ‘And have the 
innumerable species and kinds with which we are acquainted, passed in 
review before us?’ Have we considered the myriads of animalcula, of 
different kinds, possessed of various degrees of life and activity, of all 
shapes and forms, too small to be discerned by the naked eye, but ren- 
dered visible by the microscope, sporting and taking their pastime in one 
single drop of water, like leviathan in the deep? “Have we viewed the 
thousands of thousands of insects of a larger kind, of all forms and 
sizes, varied endlessly, possessed of powers and qualities most astonish- 
ingly ditferent from each other, but all suited to the state and manner 
ef subsistence assigned them? Have the sundry kinds of creeping 
things and beasts of the earth engaged our attention? The subtle 
serpent, the wily fox, the stately horse, the majestic lion, the half-rea- 
soning elephant? Have we marked the amazing difference of their 
inward dispositions, as well as of their outward forms, and the wonder- 
ful provision made for their support, and the preservation of their dif- 
ferent species? Have the feathered fowl, and birds of every wing, 
been considered by us? Their beautiful figure, their rich plumage, 
their swift motions, and the sweet harmony of their diversified notes 
and artless music? Have we admired the pride of the peacock, the 
innocence of the dove, the affection of the stork, the rapacity of the 
vulture, and the strength and swiftness of the eagle?) Have we marked 
with what regularity, foresight, and care, they build their nests, and 
provide for the safety and subsistence of their young ? 

Has man, that masterpiece of Divine workmanship, engaged our 
attention? Have we considered the wonderful structure of his body ? 
The more astonishing formation of his mind? Have we observed his 
erect form? His exact proportions? His comely figure? His Divine 
face? His majestic appearance? Have we marked the number and 
variety of his senses and members? How suited to each other, and to 
his state and place upon the earth, and his rank among the creatures ? 
Have we reflected upon their contrivance and usefulness, and upon the 
profit and pleasure arising from each in particular, and from all in 
general? Have we observed the multiplicity of parts employed in the 
structure of each member or sense, and their happy union in forming 
one perfect whole?’ Have we examined the eye or ear? The hand 
or foot? The head or heart? 

Have we considered the provision made for the nutrition and growth 
of the wonderful machine and all its parts, so that the very hairs of 
our head, and our finger nails, both useful and necessary, do not want 
their proper nourishment? Have we reflected upon the various means 
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provided for preparing, receiving, digesting, and extracting nourishment 
from our food, and throwing off the superfluous’ parts? Have we 
viewed the astonishing apparatus of veins and arteries, ministering to 
the circulation of the blood, and the life of the body ? 

Have we considered the nervous system, the chief mean of animal 
life and sensation? The wonderful structure of the brain, lodged in the 
golden bowl, (as Solomon seems to call the membrane that enclosesit,) 
and the various and multiplied branchings of the silver cord, the spinal 
marrow, spread over all the body, and rendering every part keenly 
sensible? And have we observed how the animal appetites and pro- 
pensities strangely ensure the preservation of life, and propagation of 
the species 2 

Have we noticed a spirit in man? A soul in body? A mind in 
matter ?—an intelligent and free principle? A power that perceives, 

thinks, reasons, judges, approves, condemns, wills, desires, loves, hates, 

hopes, fears, rejoices, mourns ?—that pervades the earth, encompasses 
the heavens, measures the sun, ascends above the stars, rises from the 
creature to the Creator, beholds his glory, admires his beauty, feels his 
love, tastes his pleasures, imitates his perfections, and aspires after a 
conformity to him, and fellowship with him, through everlasting ages? 

Have we reflected that there are minds that were never joined to 
matter,—spirits that never dwelt in flesh? ethereal beings, flames of 
fire, angels of light, pure and perfect intelligences? All life, all activity, 
all power? All eye, all ear, all sensibility? Whose knowledge is 
intuitive and certain, whose love is sincere and flaming, whose praise is 
cordial and ardent, and whose obedience is free and constant? Whose 
duty is unintermitted, whose loyalty is untainted, whose services are 
disinterested, and whose happiness is complete, established, and eternal? 
Have we remembered that there are innumerable ranks and orders of 
these beings, of which we have no knowledge, and of whose nature and 
state we can form no conception? “ Thrones, dominions, principalities, 
and powers 2” 

Have we taken a survey of these wonderful works, both above 
and below, both material and immaterial,—and have we considered that 
we know not one thousandth part of their number, magnitude, or mi- 
nuteness, or of the contrivance manifested in the formation of the 
meanest of them, of a blade of grass, a grain of sand, a drop of water, 
or a particle of air or light? And after all, dare we pronounce that a 
mere creature, an angelic, or super-angelic being, was, and is, sufficient 
for the creation, preservation, and government of all these and other 
creatures? Ifso, the sacred Scriptures will reprove our rashness, and 
inform us that “he who built all things is God:” and that this God is 
Christ. For the apostle, in this passage, professedly speaks of him. 
Ver. 3, he says: “ This person was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the house, hath more honor 
than the house. For every house is builded by some man; but he 
that built all things is God.” The apostle’s argument is manifestly 
this: he that buildeth the house, hath more honor than the house he 
buildeth, or any part of it. 

But Christ built the Jewish Church, yea, the whole creation, of 
which Moses was but a small, inconsiderable part :— 
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Therefore Christ is worthy of more honor than Moses: yea, igas 
much above him as the Creator of all things is above one of his.crea- * 
tures. -Again: he that built all things is God: but Christ built all 
things: therefore Christ is God; yea, (in union with his Father,) ‘ the 
everlasting God, Jehovah—the Creator of the ends of the earth, who 
fainteth not, neither is weary ; and there is no searching of his under- 
standing,”’ Heb. iii 4; Isa. xl, 28. 

Ill. Depravity.—1l. Its strength and universality. ‘If the force 
of a torrent may be known by the height and number of the banks which 
it overflows, the strength of this corruption will be rightly estimated 
from the high and numerous dikes raised to stem it, which nevertheless 
it continually breaks through. 

Ignorance and debauchery, injustice and impiety, in all their shapes, 
still overspread the whole earth ; notwithstanding innumerable means 
used, in all ages, to suppress and prevent them. 

The almost total extirpation of mankind by the deluge, the fiery 
showers that consumed Sodom, the ten Egyptian plagues, the entire 
excision of whole nations who were once famous for their wickedness, 
the captivities of the Jews, the destruction of thousands of cities and 
kingdoms, and millions of more private judgments, never fully stopped 
immorality in any one country. 

The striking miracles wrought by prophets, the alarming sermons 
preached by divines, the infinite number of good books published in 
almost all languages, and the founding of myriads of churches, religious 
houses, schools, colleges, and universities, have not yet caused impiety 
to hide its brazen face any where. The making of all sorts of excel- 
lent laws, the appointing of magistrates and judges to put them in force, 
the forming: of associations for the reformation of manners, the filling 
of thousands of prisons, and erecting of millions of racks and gallows, 
have not yet suppressed one vice. 

And what is most amazing of all, the life, miracles, sufferings, death, 
and heavenly doctrine of the Son of God; the labors, writings, and 
martyrdom of his disciples; the example and entreaties of millions that 
have lived and died in the faith; the inexpressible horrors and frightful 
warnings of thousands of wicked men, who have testified in their last 
moments that they had worked out their damnation, and were just going 
to their own place; the blood of myriads of martyrs, the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit, the dreadful curses of the law, and the glorious pro- 
mises of the Gospel. All these means together have not extirpated 
immorality and profaneness out of one single town or village in all the 
world; no, nor out of one single family for any length of time. And 
this will probably continue to be the desperate case of mankind till the 
Lord lays to His powerful hand; seconds these means by the continued 
strokes of the sword of His Spirit; * pleads by fire and sword with all 
flesh;” and, according to His promise, causes ‘righteousness to cover 
the earth as the water covers the sea.” ’ 

2. Its strength in the people of God. ‘But a still stronger may be 
drawn from the amazing struggles of God’s children with their depra- 
vity, even after they have, through grace, powerfully subdued and glo- 
riously triumphed over it. Their Redeemer Himself “is the Captain 
of their salvation :” they are embarked with Him, and bound for hea- 
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vens ‘they look at the compass of God’s word; they hold the rudder of 
sincerity ; they crowd all the sails of their good resolutions and pious 
affections to catch the gales of Divine assistance ; they “exhort one 
another daily” to ply the oars of faith and prayer with watchful industry ; 
tears of deep repentance and fervent desire often bedew their faces in 
the pious toil: they would rather die than draw back to perdition ; but 
alas! the stream of corruption is so impetuous that it often prevents 
their making any sensible progress in their spiritual voyage; and if in 
an unguarded hour they drop the oar, and faint in “the work of faith, 
the patience of hope,” or “the labor of love,” they are presently car- 
ried down into the dead sea of religious formality, or the whirlpools of 
scandalous wickedness. Witness the lukewarmness of the Laodiceans, 
the adultery of David, the perjury of Peter, the final apostasy of Judas, 
and the shameful flight of all the disciples.’ 
IV. Rerenrance.—The nature of true 1epentance. The minister’s 
‘ first care. is to press upon his hearers th:; necessity of an unfeigned 
repentance ; that, by breaking the reed of their confidence, he may 
constrain them with the “poor,” the ‘“‘miserable,” the “blind,” and the 
“naked,” to fall before the throne of Divine justice. Whence, after 
seeing themselves condemned by the law of God, without any ability 
to deliver their own souls, he is conscious that they will have recourse 
to the throne of grace, entreating, like the penitent publican, to be 
* justified freely by the grace of God, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus,” Rom. iii, 25. It is in this state of humiliation and 
compunction of heart that sinners are enabled to experience the happy 
eflects of that evangelical repentance, which is well defined in the four- 
teenth chapter of the Helvetic confession. ‘ By repentance,” say our 
pious reformers, “we mean that sorrow, or that displeasure of soul, 
which is excited in a sinner by the word and Spirit of God, &c. By 
this new sensibility he is first made to discover his natural corruption 
and his actual transgressions. His heart is pierced with sincere dis- 
tress. He deplores thein before God. He confesses them with con- 
fusion, but without reserve ; he abhors them with a holy indignation ; 
he seriously resolves, from the present moment, to reform his conduct, 
and religiously apply himself to the practice of every virtue during the 
remainder of his. life. Such is true repentance : it consists, at once, 
in resolutely renouncing the devil, with every thing that is sinful; and 
in sincerely cleaving to God, with every thing that is truly good. But 
we expressly say this repentance is the mere gift of God, and can never 
be effected by our own power,” 2 Tim. ii, 25.’ 
V. Fairy or Bevievine.—In what sense tt is the gift of God. 
‘ Having thus exposed the erroneous sense in which some people sup- 
pose that “faith is the gift of God,” I beg leave to mention in what 
sense it appears to me to be so. Believing ‘3 the gift of God’s grace, 
as cultivating the root of a rare flower giveu you, or raising a crop of 
corn in your field, is the gift of God’s providence. Believing is the 
gift of the God of grace, as breathing, moving, and eating are the gifts 
of the God of nature. He gives me lungs and air that I may breathe : 
he gives me life*and museles that I may move: he bestows upon me 
food and a mouth that I may eat: and when I have no stomach, he 
gives me common sense to see I must die, or force myself to take some 
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nourishment or some medicine. But he neither breathes, moves, nor 
eats for me; nay, when I think proper, I can accelerate my breathing, 
motion, and eating ; and if I please I may even fast, lie down, or hang 
myself, and by that mean put an end to my eating, moving, and breath- 
ing. Once more: faith is the gift of God to believers, as sight is to 

you. The Parent of good freely gives you the light of the sun, and 

organs proper to receive it: He places you in a world where that light 

visits you daily: He apprizes you that sight is conducive to your safety, 

pleasure, and profit; and every thing around you bids you use your 

eyes and see: nevertheless, you may. not only drop your curtains, and 

extinguish your candle, but close your eyes also. This‘is exactly the 

case with regard to faith. Free grace removes (in part) the total 

blindness which Adam’s fall brought upon us: free grace gently sends 

us some beams of truth, which is the light of the “Sun of righteous- 

ness ;” it disposes the eyes of our understanding to,see those beams ; 

it excites us various ways to welcome them ; it blesses us with many, 

perhaps with all the means of faith, such as opportunities to hear, read, 

inquire; and power to consider, assent, consent, resolve, and re-resolve - 
to believe the truth. But, after all, believing is as much our own act 

as seeing. We may, nay, in general do suspend or omit the act of 
faith; especially when that act is not yet become habitual, and when 

the glaring light that sometimes accompanies the revelation of the truth 

is abated. Nay, we may imitate Pharaoh, Judas, and all reprobates ; 

we may do by the eye of our faith what some report that Democritus 

did by his bodily eyes. Being tired of seeing the follies of mankind, 

to rid himself of that disagreeable sight he put his eyes out. We may 
be so averse from “the light which enlightens every man that comes 

into the world ;” we may so dread it because our works are evil, as to 

exemplify, like the Pharisees, such awful declarations as these :— 
“ Their eyes have they closed, lest they should see, &c : wherefore 

God gave them up to a reprobate mind,” and “ they were blinded.” ’ 

2. Itts essential to good works. ‘As in the vegetable kingdom 
fruits are nourished and matured by that vegetative energy which draws 
the sap from the root, refining and distributing it among the several 
branches ; so in the moral world charity and good works can only be 
produced by that living faith which first receives the doctrines of truth, 
and then becomes a kind of vehicle to their invigorating virtue. This 
faith was rightly characterized by Christ and His apostles when they 
represented it as the grace by which we are principally saved ; since 
this grace alone is capable of producing in us that lively hope, that 
ardent charity, and that universal obedience, which will ever distinguish 
the believer from the infidel. He, therefore, who declaims against this 
Scriptural faith, whether he be a novice or a philosopher, indirectly 
pleads the cause of vice, and gives sufficient proof of his spiritual igno- 
rance.’ 

3.. It pays all due homage to Christ. ‘ Does it reflect any dishonor 
upon Christ to say, with St. Paul, that “ raitH is imputed to us for 
righteousness ;” when believing includes its object, (Christ the way, 
the truth, and the life,) as necessarily as eating supposes food, and 
drinking, liquor? Is it not as impossible to “ believe in the light,” 
without Christ the light ; or to believe in the truth, without Christ the 
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truth, as it is to breathe without air, and hear without sounds? Again: 
if you affirm “that we warm ourselves by going to the fire,” do yeu 
sap the foundation of natural philosophy because you do not say ten 
times over that the warming power comes from the fire, and not from 
our motion toward it? And do we destroy the foundation of Christianity 
when we assert that “faith working by love” instrumentally saves us, 
because we do not spend so much time as you in saying over and over 
that the saving merit and the saving power flow from the Savior, and 
not from our own act of believing? Is not this as clear as it is that the’ 
light flows in upon us from the sun, and not from (though it is through) 
the opening of our eyes?’ 

4. Iis influence on the conduct. ‘The life of a Christian, so called, 
must necessarily become pure when he is actually possessed of Chris- 
tian faith, i. e. when he is strongly persuaded that he walks in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty, who, being his father by creation, becomes so 
in a still more affectionate and effectual manner by the mysterious 
exertions of his redeeming and sanctifying grace. ‘These three asto- 
nishing operations of the Supreme Being are undoubtedly three grand 
evidences of his love to man, and must be considered as so many 
abundant sources of Christian charity among the members of His 
Church. Hence the man who acknowledges but one of these proofs, 
cannot possibly be united either to his brethren, or to his God, with so 
ardent an affection as he who admits and experiences all the three. 
The Divine charity here spoken of is produced in the heart by means 
of faith, and from it proceeds every social virtue, with every praise- 
worthy action.’ 

VI. Jusrirication.—1. In what it consisis. ‘1 have said that 
through faith Abraham was fully justified as a sinner, because our full 
justification as sinners implies two things: (1.) God's freely justifying 
us; and, (2.) Our freely receiving His justifying grace. Just as being 
fully knighted implies two things: (1.) The king’s condescending to 
confer the honor of knighthood upon a gentleman; and, (2.) That 
gentleman’s submitting to accept of this honor.’ 

2. Different degrees of justification. ‘1. That which passes upon 
all infants universally, and is thus described by St. Paul: “ As by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so, by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men, unto 
present justification from original sin, and fulure justification of life ;” 
upon their repenting and “believing in the light, during the day of their 
visitation.” In consequence of this degree of justification, we may, 
without impeaching the veracity of God, say to every creature, “ God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son to reconcile 
them unto Himself, not imputing to them” original sin unto eternal 
death, and blotting out their personal transgressions in the moment 
“they believe with the heart unto righteousness.” 

2. The justification consequent upon such believing, is thus de 
scribed by St. Paul:—This blessing of “faith imputed for righteous- 
ness” shall be ours, ‘if we believe on Him that was raised from the 
dead for our justification. We have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 
law. Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 
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3. The justification consequent upon bringing forth the fruit of: a 
lively faith in the truths that belong to our dispensation. This justifi- 
cation is thus mentioned by St. James:—‘‘Rahab the harlot was justi- 
fied by works. Abraham our father was justified by works. Ye see, 
then, how by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” 

And, 4. Final justification, thus asserted by our Lord and St. Paul: 
In the day of judgment “ by thy words shalt thou be justified, and by 
thy words shalt thou be condemned. Circumcision and uncircumcision 
avail nothing, but the keeping of the commandments; for the doers of 
the law shall be justified.” 

All these degrees of justification are equally merited by Christ. We 
do nothing in order to the first, because it finds us in a state of total 
death. ‘Toward the second we believe by the power freely given us 
in the first, and by the additional help of Christ’s word and the Spirit’s 
agency. We work by faith in order to the third. And we continue 
believing in Christ and working together with God, as we have-oppor- 
tunity, in order to the fourth. : 

The preaching distinctly these four degrees of a glorified saint’s 
justification is attended with peculiar advantages. The first justifica- 
tion engages the sinner’s attention, encourages his hope, and draws his 
heart by love. The second wounds the self-righteous Pharisee, who 
works without believing ; while it binds up the heart of the returning 
publican, who has no plea but ‘“*God be merciful to me a sinner !” 
The third detects the hypocrisy and’ blasts the vain hopes of all Anti- 
nomians, who, instead of “ showing their faith by their works, deny in 
works the Lord that bought them, and put Him to an open shame.” 
And while the fourth makes even a “Felix tremble,” it causes believers 
to ‘pass the time of their sojourning here in humble fear” and cheerful 
watchfulness. 

Though all these degrees of justification meet in glorified saints, we 
offer violence to Scripture if we think, with Dr. Crisp, that they are 
inseparable. For all the wicked who “ quench the convincing Spirit,” 
and are finally given up to a-reprobate mind, fall-from the First, as 
well as Pharaoh. All who “receive the seed among thorns,” all who 
‘do not forgive their fellow servants,” all who’ “begin in the Spirit 
and end in the flesh,” and all * who draw back,” and become sons or 
daughters of “ perdition” by falling from the TH1RD, lose the seconp, 
as Hymeneus, Philetus, and Demas. And none partake of the rouRTH 
but those who “bear fruit unto perfection,” according to one or another 
of the Divine dispensations ; ‘‘some producing thirty-fold,” like hea- 
thens, “some sixty-fold,” like Jews, ‘and some a hundred-fold,” like 
Christians. 

From the whole it appears that although we can absolutely do 
nothing toward our first justification, yet to say that neither faith nor 
works are required in order to the other three, is one of the boldest, 
most unscriptural, and most dangerous assertions in the world; which 
sets aside the best half of the Scriptures, and lets gross Antinomian- 
ism come in full tide upon the Church.’ 

VII. SancriricaTion or CHRISTIAN PERFECTION.—1. In what it 
consists. ‘ What is, after all, the perfection that. Mr. Wesley contends 
for? Nothing but two good works, productive of ten thousand more ; 
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if. you please, two large filthy rags, in which ten thousand other filthy 
rags are wrapped; that is, “loving God with all our hearts, and our 
neighbor as ourselves.” It is nothing but “ perfect love shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto us,”. making us “ stead- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord,” always 
‘zealous of good works,” always the reverse of the easy elect, who, 
by means of Calvin’s contrivance, are “all fair and undefiled,” while 
they wallow in the adulterer’s mire, and the murderer’s:gore. Or, in 
other terms, it is nothing but Christ, through the Holy Spirit, “ dwell- 
ing in our hearts by faith,” and making us always “ zealous of good 
works.” Now, if good works are dross, dung, and filthy rags, it is 
evident that perfection is a rich mine of dross, a heap of dung as im- 
mense as that which Hercules got out of Augeas’ stables; and a vast 
store house of filthy rags, spun by “ proud justiciars,” as cobwebs are 
by venomous spiders. 

But if Christian perfection is (next to angelic perfection) the bright- 
est and richest jewel which Christ purchased for us by His blood; if 
it is the internal kingdom of God ruling over all; if it is Christ fully 
formed in our hearts, the full hope of glory; :f it is ‘the fulfilment of 
the promise of the Father, that is, ‘the Holy Ghost given unto us,” 
to make us abound in righteousness, peace, and joy, through believing; 
and in a word, if it is the Shekinah, filling the Lord’s human temples 
with glory ; is it right, sir, to despise it as some do, or to expose it as 
you have so frequently done ?” 

2. The Scriptural import of the word. ‘We give the name of 
‘«¢ Christian perfection”* to that maturity of grace and holiness which 
established adult believers attain to under the Christian dispensation : 
and thus we distinguish that maturity of grace, both from the ripeness 
of grace, which belongs to the dispensation of the Jews below us; and 
from the ripeness of glory, which belongs to departed saints above us. 
Hence it appears that by “ Christian perfection” we mean nothing but 
the cluster and maturity of the graces which compose’the Christian 
character in the Church militant. 

In other words, Christian perfection is a spiritual constellation made 
up of these gracious stars,’ perfect repentance, perfect faith, perfect 
humility, perfect meekness, perfect self denial, perfect resignation, 
perfect hope, perfect charity for our visible enemies, as well as for our 
earthly relations ; and, above all, perfect love for our invisible God, 
through the explicit knowledge of our Mediator, Jesus Christ. And 


‘* The word perfection comes from the Latin perficio, to perfect, to finish, to 
accomplish ; it exactly answers to the words tympj and redecow, generally used in 
the Old and New Testament. Nor can their derivatives be more literally and 
exactly rendered, than by perfect and perfection. If our translators render some- 
times the word cpp by upright and sincere, or by sincerity and integrity, it is be- 
cause they know that these expressions, like the original word, admit of a great 
latitude. Thus Columel calls wood that has no rotten part, and is perfectly sound, 
lignum sincerum ; and Horace says that a sweet cask, which has no bad smell of 
any sort, is vas sincerum. Thus also Cicero calls purity of diction, which is per- 
fectly free from faults against grammar, integritas sermonis: Plautus says that a 
pure, undefiled virgin is filia integra. And our translators call the perfectly pure 
milk of God’s word, the sincere milk of the word, 1 Peter ii, 2. If, therefore, the 
words sincerity and integrity are taken in their full latitude, they convey the fullest 
meaning of mp and re\norns, that is, perfection.’ 
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as this last star is always accompanied by all the others, as: Jupiter is 
by his satellites, we frequently use, as St. John, the phrase “ perfect 
love,” instead of the word perfection; understanding by it the pure 
love of God shed abroad in the hearts of established believers by the 
Holy Ghost, which is abundantly given them under the fulness of the 
Christian dispensation.’ Re 

3. Advaniages of pressing after it.’ ‘If ye earnestly aimed at 
Christian perfection, ye would have a bright testimony in your own 
souls that you are sincere, and that ye walk agreeably to your baptismal 
engagements. I have already observed that some of the. most pious 
Calvinists doubt if those who do not. pursue Christian -perfection are 
Christians at all. Hence it follows that the more earnestly you pursue 
it, the stronger will be your confidence that you are upright Christians; 
and when ye shall be perfected.in love, ye shall have that evidence of 
your sincerity which will perfectly “cast out servile fear, which hath 
torment,” and nourish the filial fear which has safety and delight. It 
is hard to conceive how we can constantly enjoy the ful assurance of 
faith, out of the state of Christian perfection. For so long as a Chris- 
tian inwardly breaks Christ’s evangelical law, he is justly condemned 
in his own conscience. If his heart do not condemn him for it, it is 
merely because he is asleep in the lap of Antinomianism. On the 
other hand, says St. John,-““If our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things” that, make for our condemna- 
tion. But if we “ love in deed and in truth,” which none but the per- 
fect do at all times, “hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him,” 1 John iii, 19, 20.’ 

4. How it is to be obtained. * Ye see the absolute necessity of per- 
sonally fulfilling the law of Christ; your bosom glows with desire to 
*¢ perfect holiness in the fear of God ;” and, far from blushing to be 
called periectionists, ye openly assert that a perfect faith, productive 
of perfect love to God and man, is the pearl of great price, for which 
you are determined to sell all, and which (next to Christ) you will seek 
early and late, as the one thing needful for your spiritual and eternal 
welfare. Some directions, therefore, about the manner of seeking this 
pearl cannot but be acceptable to you, if they are Scriptural and 
rational ; and such, I humbly trust, are those which follow :— 

First, if ye would attain an evangelically sinless perfection, let your 
full assent to the truth of that deep doctrine firmly stand upon the 
evangelical foundation of a precept and a promise. A precept without 
a promise would not sufficiently animate you; nor would a promise 
without a precept properly bind you; but a Divine precept and a Divine 
promise form an unshaken foundation. Let then your faith deliberately 
rest her right foot upon these precepts :— 

‘“‘ Hear, O Isracl—thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might, Deut. vi, 5. Thou 
shalt not hate thy neighbor.in thy heart. Thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him. Thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people: but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.. I am the Lord. Ye shall.keep my sta- 
tutes, Lev..xix, 17, 18. And now, Israel, what does the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fearthe Lord thy God, to walk in His ways, 
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and to love Him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, to keep the commandments of the Lord God, and His 
statutes, which I command thee this day for thy good, &c? Circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff-necked, Deut. 
x, 12, &c. Serve God with a perfect heart, and a willing mind: for 
the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth the imaginations of 
the thoughts,” 1 Chron. xxviii, 9. 

Should unbelief suggest that these are only Old Testament injunc- 
tions, trample upon the false suggestion, and rest the same foot of your 
faith upon the following New. Testament precepts :—“ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets. I say unto you, Love 
your enemies ; bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate 
you, &c, that ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven, 
&c. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do 
not even the publicans the same? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect, Matt. v, 17,44, &c. If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments, Matt. xix, 17. Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ, Gal. vi, 2. This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you, John 
xv, 12. He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law: for this, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, &c. Thou shalt not covet, and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
Lhou, shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill, &c, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law, Rom. xiii, 8,10. This com- 
mandment we have from Him, that he who loves God love his brother 
also, 1 John iv, 21. If ye fulfil the royal law, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, ye do well. But if ye have respect to persons, ye 
commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors, James il, 
8,9. Circumcision is nothing, uncircumcision is nothing [compara- 
tively speaking ;] but [under Christ] the keeping of the command- 
ments of God [is the one thing needful, | 1 Cor. vii, 19. For the end 
of the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned, 1 Tim. i,5. Though I have all 
faith, &c, and have not charity, I am nothing, 1 Cor. xiii, 2.. Who- 
soever hall keep the whole law [of liberty] and yet offend in one 
point [in uncharitable respect of persons] he is guilty of all, &c. So 
speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty,” 
{ which requires perfect love, and therefore makes no allowance for the 
least degree of uncharitableness, | James ii, 10, 12. 

When the right foot of your faith stands on these evangelical pre- 
cepts and proclamations, lest she should stagger for want of a promise 
every way adequate to such weighty commandments, let her place her 
left foot upon the following promises, which are extracted from the Old 
Testament: “The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, Deut. 
xxx, 6. I will give them a heart to know me, that I am the Lord, and 
they shall be my people, and I will be their God, [in a new and pecu- 
liar manner, | for they shall return unto me with their whole heart. 
This shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel. 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and they shall 
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be’my people, Jer. xxiv, 7; xxxi, 33. ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you: a new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the heart of stone 
out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments and do them,” Ezek. xxxvi, 25-27.’ 

IX. Tue aTonement or Curist.—‘ Our Calvinist brethren excel 
in setting forth a part of Christ’s priestly office; I mean the immacu- 
late purity of His most holy life, and the all-atoning, all-meritorious 
sacrifice of His bloody death. Here imitate, and if possible surpass 
them. Shout a finished atonement louder than they. Behold with 
raptures of joy, and bid all around you behold, with transports of grati- 
tude, “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” If 
they call this complete atonement finished salvation, or the finished 
work of Christ, indulge them still; for peace’ sake, let those expres- 
sions pass. Nevertheless, at proper times give them té understand 
that it is absolutely contrary to reason, Scripture, and Christian expe- 
rience, to think that all Christ’s mediatorial work is finished. Insinuate 
you should be very miserable if He had nothing more to do for you, 
and im you. ‘Tell them, as they can bear it, that He works daily as a 
Prophet to enlighten you, as a Priest to make intercession for you, as 
a King to subdue your enemies, as a Redeemer to deliver you out of 
all your troubles, and as a Savior to help you to work out your own 
salvation; and hint that, in all these respects, Christ’s work is no more 
finished, than the working of our own salvation is completed.’ 

X. Repemrtion.—1.: It is agreeable to reason. ‘If the loadstone 
can communicate its virtue without suffering any decrease; and if this 
virtue can completely incorporate itself with iron, why might not the 
eternal Word, who dwells essentially in the Father, communicate Him- 
self to an individual of the human species, and reside particularly in 
the soul of the Savior Jesus Christ, or God-man? by which other men 
may be made partakers of the holiness and felicity of God, without 
becoming real gods: as the needle, having its extremes powerfully 
touched with the loadstone, partakes of the attraction and polarity of 
the loadstone, without being of the nature of the loadstone. God is 
an infinite being, and all, His perfections are infinite as Himself: His 
holiness, His justice, His bounty, and His wisdom, are such a vast 
profound, that the human mind cannot fathom them. Can we then 
afirm, without temerity, that in the depths of justice, of holiness, and 
of love for order, there ought not to be such extreme severity as to 
preclude the pardon of sin, even after a just indignation had been ma- 
nifested against the same? If the majesty of God is infinite, is it rea- 
sonable to say that the sins committed against Him by an innumerable 
multitude of beings; crimes committed with the greatest insolence and 
the most daring pride; crimes perpetrated by creatures loaded with His 
benefits ; crimes repeated with a thousand aggravating circumstances, 
during thousands of years, in all parts of the world: is it reasonable, I 
say, to maintain that these crimes ought to be pardoned by a legisla- 
ture of infinite justice, without punishing this criminal race in a most 
exemplary manner? And if such a punishment would have bruised all 
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the guilty; and if the bounty of God is as vast as His justice, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that an infinite bounty cannot present to an infinite 
justice a victim of boundless merit, fully'to expiate, under conditions 
worthy of God, sins whose numbers were become infinite and bound- 
less, by their duration, by violating the holiness of the: laws, by the 
grandeur of the offended Benefactor, by the majesty of the outraged 
Legislator, and by the insolence of the violators of these laws?’ Hath 
not boundless Wisdom power to reconcile the rights of infinite justice 
and bounty? What absurdity is there in the plan of redemption, accord- 
ing to which a being of innocence, of love for obedience, of an incom- 
prehensible fortitude, generously unites himself with human nature, to 
pay the immense debt of this.nature, to soften the hearts of the rebels, 
and to give to all reasonable beings the most perfect demonstration of 
a wisdom, of a.bounty, of a holiness, and of a justice, which are infi- 
nite; and accommodates himself to the maintenance of their«rights, 
and completely to develope them in time and in eternity? Is it not 
strange that such a plan, formed by the love, the justice, the wisdom, 
and the bounty of the Supreme Being, executed by the incarnate Word, 
confirming a great number of prophecies ; a plan which has the admi- 
ration of angels, and of millions of pious persons for.so many ages ; 
which hath comforted such multitudes of penitents, in the most fright- 
ful circumstances ; and hath made so many martyrs to triumph under 
the greatest torture, and even sing in the cold arms of death: is it not 
strange, I say, that such a plan should be the constant topic of ridicule 
to Socinians and Deists? Can the finite always judge of ihe infinite? 
Are the pretended advocates for reason constantly so unreasonable as 
absolutely to fix what the justice of the Supreme Being ought to de- 
mand, what the moral order of the universe ought to require, and how 
infinite bounty ought to accommodate itself to its creatures! How 
absurd must that religion be which lays for its foundation this dogma 
of the sages of our age! “A being bounded as I am, who neither knows 
his grandson nor grandfather; who is ignorant of the nature of his own 
soul, and of those vile atoms which constitute his body, can yet be so 
perfectly acquainted with the profound depths of Divine justice, mercy, 
and wisdom, as clearly to decide that the redemption of mankind by 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the Son of God, is ‘contrary to His perfec- 
tions.” Is not the base incredulity of our modern philosophers owing 
to their contracted views of the bounty of God, of the excellency of an 
immortal soul, and of the odious nature of sin? “It is impossible,” 
say they, “ that the ‘eternal Word, the Prince of life,’ should become 
incarnate, and be sacrificed for human nature.” But, if the soul of 
man was formed in the image of God; if it is infinite in its duration 
and desires ; if its progress toward perfection is boundless ; if God 
loves it with that tenderness with which a father nourishes his child ; 
if the love which is in God as much surpasses the generosity of all 
fathers, and the tenderness.of all mothers, as the infinite surpasses the 
finite,—is it reasonable to say that our heavenly Father, for the ran- 
som of millions of souls, would not. offer such a‘sacrifice as His incar- 
nate Word? If King Codrus loved his subjects so far as to disguise 
and offer himself to death, in order to procure them certain temporal 
advantages ; if the Deciuses and the Curtiuses felt'so strong an interest 
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in the welfare of their country, as to sacrifice théir lives in order to 
deliver their fellow citizens from a transient calamity; if a Swiss so 
generously devoted himself to death, by running to Sampach covered 
with the lances of conflicting hosts, to clear the way for his victorious 
companions ; if mothers have sacrificed their own lives to preserve 
those of their children ; and if love, or the generous desire of saving 

one’s neighbor, hath produced many sacrifices,—is it absurd to say . 
that infinite bounty never could, and never would, perform an act of 

compassion equally glorious and efficacious, to deliver millions of souls 

from more dreadful miseries, and to procure to them the blessing of an 

infinite duration, and of an inestimable value ? 

2. It is general.— As a true son of the Church of England, he 
believes that * Christ redeemed him and all mankind ;’’ that “ for us 
men,” and not merely for the elect, * he came down from heaven, 
and made upon the cross a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world.” Like an 
honest man, and yet a.man of sense, he so subscribed the seventeenth 
article as not to reject the thirty-first, which he thinks of equal force, 
and much more explicit; and, therefore, as the seventeenth article 
authorizes him, he “ receives God’s promises in suchwise as ‘they are 
generally set forth in holy Scripture ;’’ rejecting, after the example of 
our governors in Church and state, the Lambeth articles, in which 
the doctrine of absolute unconditional eleciion and reprobation was 
maintained, and which some Calvinistic divines, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, vainly attempted to impose upon these kingdoms, by adding 
them to the thirty-nine articles. Far, therefore, from thinking he does 
not act a fair part in rejecting the doctrine of particular redemption, 
he cannot conceive by what sa!vo the consciences of those ministers, 
who embrace it, can permit them to say to each of their communicants, 
‘The blood of Christ was shed for thee ;” and to baptize promis- 
cuously ali children within their respective parishes, “ in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” when all that are 
unredeemed have no more right to the blood, name, and Spirit of 
Christ, than Lucifer himself.’ 

3. Its universality proved by the death of Christ.—‘ Let us rejoice 
with reverence while we read such scriptures as these :— The Son of 
man is come to save that which is lost, and to call sinners to repent- 
ance. ‘This is a true saying, and worthy of all acceptation,—worthy 
of all men to be received,—that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners. To this end he both died and rose again, that he might 
be the Lord of the dead and living. He came not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved, and that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue confess that 
He is Lord. 

‘«‘ Bound every heart, and every bosom burn,” while we meditate on 
these ravishing declarations: ‘ God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. He was made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law,” that is, all mankind ; unless’ it 
can be proved that some men never came under the curse of the law. 
He is the Friend of sinners, the Physician of the sick, and the Savior 
Vor. IV.— October, 1833. 38 
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of the world : “ He died, the just for the unjust ; he is the propitiation, 
not for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world. One died 
for all, because all were dead. As in-Adam all die, even so in Christ,” 
{during the day of their visitation, ] all are blessed [with quickening 
grace, and therefore in the last day | ‘ all shall be made alive,” to give 
an account of their blessing or talent. ‘* He is the Savior of all men, 
especially of them that believe :” and the news of his birth are “ tidings 
of great joy to all people. As by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men, even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men; for Christ by the grace of God tasted death for every 
man ; he is the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world : 
therefore God commandeth all men every where to repent,—to look 
unto him and be saved.” 

Do we not take choice jewels from Christ’s crown, when we explain 
away these bright testimonies given by His free grace? * It pleased 
the Father by Him to reconcile all things to Himself. The kindness 
and pity of God our Savior toward man has appeared. I will draw 
all men unto me. God was in Him reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Hence He says to the most obstinate of His opposers, ‘* These things 
have I spoken unto you that ye might be saved. If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, [in rejecting me, | but now 
they have no cloak for their sin,” no excuse for their unbelief. 

Once, indeed, when the apostles were on the brink of the most dread- 
ful trial, their compassionate Master said, “I pray for them, I pray 
not for the world.” As if He had said, Their immediate danger makes 
me pray as if there were but these eleven men in the world, “ Holy 
Father, keep them.” But having given them this seasonable testi- 
mony of a just preference, He adds, “ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them who shall believe, that they all may be one,” may be united 
in brotherly love. And he adds, “ that the world may believe, and 
may know thou hast sent me.”’’ 

4. Redemption by power.—‘ There is a redemption by power dis- 
tinct from, though connected with our redemption by price. That 
redemption is in many things particular; consisting chiefly in the 
actual bestowing of the temporal, spiritual, or eternal deliverances and 
blessings which the atoning blood has peculiarly merited for believers ; 
‘‘ Christ being the Savior of all men, but especially of them that be- 
lieve.” Various degrees of that redemption are pointed out in the fol- 
lowing scriptures, as well as in the passages which you quote out of 
the book of Revelation. ‘The angel who redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads. ‘The Lord hath redeemed you from the hand of Pha- 
raoh. When these things begin to come to pass, then look up, 
for your redemption draweth nigh. Ye are sealed, &c, until the 
redemption of the purchased possession.. We. ourselves groan, wait- 
ing for the redemption of the body.” When, therefore, some emi- 
nent saints sing, “ Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood 
{sprinkled upon our consciences through faith] out of every kindred,” 
&c, it is not because Christ shed more blood upon the cross for them 
than for other people ; but because, through the faithful improvement 
of the five talents, which sovereign, distinguishing grace had intrusted 
them with, they excelled in virtue, and “ overcame the accuser of the 
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brethren by the blood of the Lamb,” more gloriously than the generality 
of their fellow believers did.’ . 

XI. Assurance or Faitu.—‘I hope that I do not dissent, in my 
observations upon faith, either from our Church, or approved Gospel 
ministers. In their highest definition of that grace they consider it 
only according to the fulness of the Christian dispensation : but my 
subject has obliged me to consider it also according to the dispensa- 
tions of John the Baptist, Moses, and Noah. Believers, under these 
inferior dispensations, have not always assurance; for is the assurance 
they sometimes have so bright as that of adult Christians, Matt. xi, 11. 
But undoubted!y assurance is inseparably connected with the faith of 
the Christian dispensation, which was not fully opened till Christ opened 
his glorious baptism on the day of pentecost, and till his spiritual king- 
dom was set up with power in the hearts of his people. Nobody there- 
fore can truly believe, according to this dispensation, without being 
immediately conscious both of the forgiveness of sins, and of peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. This is a most important truth, derided 
indeed by fallen Churchmen, and denied by Laodicean Dissenters ; 
but of late years gloriously revived by Mr. Wesley and the ministers 
connected with him. A truth this which cannot be too strongly, and 
yet too warily insisted upon in our lukewarm and speculative age: 
and as I would not obscure it for the world, I particularly entreat the 
reader to mind the last erratum ; without omitting the last but one, 
which guards the doctrine of initial salvation by absolute free grace.’ 

XII. Deatu.—The awful consequences accompanying it a proof of 
our depravity. ‘Would to God the multiplied calamities of life were 
a sufficient punishment for our desperate wickedness! But alas! they 
only make way for the pangs of death. Like. traitors, or rather like 
wolves and vipers, to which the Son of God compares natural men, we 
are all devoted to destruction. Yes, as we kill those mischievous crea- 
tures, so God destroys the sinful sons of men. 

If the reader is offended, and denies the mortifying assertion, let 
him visit with me the mournful spot where thousands are daily executed, 
and where hundreds make this moment their dying speech. 1 do not 
mean what some call “ the bed of honor,” a field of battle, but a com- 
mon death bed. 

Observing, as we go along, those black trophies of the king of ter- 
rors, those escutcheons which preposterous vanity fixes up in honor of 
the deceased, when kind charity should hang them out as a warning to 
the living ; let us repair to those mournful apartments where weeping 
attendants support the dying, where swooning friends embrace the 
dead, or whence distracted relatives carry out the pale remains of ali 
their joy. 

Guided by their groans and funeral lights, let us proceed to the dreary 
charnel houses and calvaries, which we decently call vaults and church 
yards; and without stopping to look at the monuments of some whom 
my objector remembers as vigorous as himself; and of others who 
were perhaps his partners in nightly revel; let us hasten to see the 
dust of his mouldered ancestors, and to read upon yonder coffins the 
dear name of a parent, a child, perhaps a wife, turned off from his bo- 
som into the gulf of eternity. 
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If this sight does not convince him, I shall open one of the noisome 
repositories, and show him the deep hollow of those eyes that darted 
terider sensation: into his soul; and odious reptiles fastening upon the 
once charming, now ghastly face, he doted upon. But methinks he 
turns pale at the very proposal, and rather than be confronted with such 
witnesses, acknowledges that he is condemned to die, with all his dear 
relatives, and the whole human race. 

And is this the case? Are we then under sentence of death? How 
awful is the consideration! Of all the things that nature dreads, is ‘not 
death the most terrible? And is it not (as being the greatest of tempo- 
ral evils) appointed by human and Divine laws for the punishment of 
capital offenders; whether they are named felons and traitors, or more 
genteelly called men and sinners? Let matter of fact decide. 

While earthly judges condemn murderers and traitors to be hanged 
or beheaded, does not “the Judge of all” sentence sinful mankind 
either to pine away with old age, or be wasted with consumptions, 
burned with fevers, scalded with hot humors, eaten up with cancers, 
putrefied by mortifications, suffocated by asthmas, strangled by quin- 
sies, poisoned by the cup of excess, stabbed with the knife of luxury, 
or racked to death by disorders as loathsome and accidents as various 
as their sins? 

If you consider the circumstances of their execution, where is the 
material difference between the malefactor and the sinner ?. The jailer 
and the turnkey confine the one to his cell: the disorder and the phy- 
sician confine the other to his bed. The one lives upon bread and 
water: the other upon draughts and boluses. The one can walk with 
his fetters: the other, loaded with blisters, can scarcely turn himself. 
The one enjoys freedom from pain, and has the perfect use of his 
senses: the other complains he is racked all over, and is frequently 
delirious. The executioner does his office upon the one in a few mi- 
nutes: but the physician and his medicines make the other linger for 
days before he can die out of his misery. An honest sheriff and con- 
stables, armed with staves, wait upon one; while a greedy undertaker 
and his party, with like emblems of authority, accompany the other : 
and if it is any advantage to have a numerous attendance, without 
comparison the felon has the greater train. 

When the pangs of death are over, does not the difference made 
between the corpses consist more in appearance than reality? The 
murderer is dissected in the surgeon’s hall gratis, and the rich sinner 
is emboweiled in his own apartment at great expense. The robber, 
exposed to open air, wastes away in hoops of iron; and the gentleman, 
confined to a damp vault, moulders away in sheets of lead: and while 
the fowls of the air greedily prey upon the one, the vermin of the earth 
eagerly devour the other. 

And if you consider them as launching into the world of spirits, is 
not the advantage, in one respect, on the malefactor’s side? He is 
solemnly assured he must die; and when the death warrant comes 
down, all about him bid him prepare and make the best of his short 
time: but the physician and chaplain, friends and attendants, generally 
flatter the honorable sinner to the last: and what is the consequence ! 
He either sleeps on in carnal security till death puts an end to all his 
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delusive dreams; or if he has some notion that he must repent, for fear 
of discomposing his spirits, he still puts it off till to-morrow: and in-the 
midst of his delays God says, “* Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” What wonder is it, then, if, when the converted 
thief goes from the ignominious tree to paradise, the impenitent rich 
man passes from his “ purple bed” into an awful eternity; and there 
“lifts up his eyes” in unexpected “ torments?” ’ 


XIII. JupGment pay.—In an argument with Mr. Toplady, one of 
the most virulent opposers of Mr. Wesley, Mr. Fletcher maintains that 
Toplady’s doctrine of absolute predestination is incompatible with a 
day of righteous judgment. Among other reasons for this, he offers 
the following :— , 


‘Mr. T. has told us, p. 45, that “fallen men are involuntary beings ;” 
and in this page he tells us that they sin voluntarily. Now we, who 
never learned Mr. T.’s logic, cannot understand how $* involuntary 
beings” can sin voluntarily. But, letting this contradiction pass, and 
granting that sinners offend voluntarily, I ask, Is their will at liberty to 
choose otherwise than it does, or is it not? If you say it is at liberty to 
choose otherwise than it does, you renounce necessitating predestina- 
tion, and you will allow the doctrine of free will, which is the bulwark 
of the second Gospel axiom, and the Scripture engine which batters 
down Calvinian reprobation ; and, upon this Scriptural plan, it is most 
certain that God can “ judge the world in righteousness,” that is, in a 
manner which reflects praise upon his essential justice and wisdom. 
But if you insinuate that the will of sinners is absolutely bound by 
‘‘ the efficacious purposes of Heaven,” and by the “ effective decrees” 
of Him who * worketh all things in all men, and even wickedness in 
the wicked ;” if you say that God’s decree concerning every man is 
irreversible, whether it be a decree of absolute election to life, or of 
absolute reprobation to death, ‘because God’s own decree secures the 
means as well as the end, and accomplishes the end by the means ;” 
(p- 173) or, which comes to the same thing, if you assert that the 
reprobate always sin necessarily, having no power, no liberty to wall 
righteousness, you answer like a consistent Calvinist, and pour your 
shame, folly, and unrighteousness upon the tribunal where Christ will 
judge the world in righteousness. 

A just illustration will convince the unprejudiced reader, that this is 
really the case. By the king’s “efficacious permission,” a certain 
strong man, called Adam, binds the hands of a thousand children be- 
hind their backs with a chain of brass, and a strong lock, of which the 
king himself keeps the key. When the children are thus chained, the 
king commands them all, upon pain of death, to put their hands upon 
their breasts, and promises ample rewards to those who will do it.— 
Now, as the king is absolute, he passes by seven hundred of the bound 
children, and as he passes them by he hangs about their necks a black 
stone, with this inscription, “* Unconditional reprobation to death:” but 
being merciful too, he graciously fixes his love upon the rest of the 
children, just three hundred in number, and he ordains them to finished 
salvation by hanging about their necks a white stone, with this inscrip- 
tion, “ Unconditional election to life.’ And, that they may not miss 
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their reward by nonperformance of the above-mentioned condition, he 
gives the key of the locks to another strong man, named Christ, who, 
in.a day of irresistible power, looses the hands of the three hundred 
elect children, and chains them upon their breasts, as strongly as they 
were before chained behind their backs. When all the elect are_pro- 
perly bound, agreeably to orders, the king proceeds to judge the chil- 
dren according to their works, that is, according to their having put 
their hands behind their backs, or upon their breasts. In the mean- 
time a question arises in the court: Can the king judge the children 
concerning the position of their hands, without rendering himself ridi- 
culous? Can he wisely reward the elect favorites with life according 
to their works, when he has absolutely done the rewardable work for 
them by the stronger man? And can he justly punish the reprobate 
with eternal death, for not putting their hands upon their breasts when 
the strong man has, according to a royal decree, absolutely bound them 
behind their backs? “Yes, he can,” says a counsellor, who has learned 
logic in mystic Geneva; ‘for the children have hands, notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable accomplishment of the king’s effective and permissive 
decrees: now children who have hands, and do not place them as they 
are bid, are accountable, and accountable children are judicable ; and 
if judicable, they are punishable.” This argument would be excellent 
if the counsellor did not speak of hands which are absolutely tied. But 
it is not barely the having hands, but the having hands free, which 
makes us accountable for not placing them properly.’ 








HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ART OF PRINTING. 


PRINTING is an art to which mankind are so much indebted that it 
cannot be viewed with indifference. A few remarks, therefore, on the 
origin and progress of this art, we think will be acceptable to our 
readers. 

Though unknown in Europe until about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, it was in use in China, but in a very imperfect state, at an 
extremely remote period. Their mode of printing, however, was 
quite different from the mode afterward invented, and now in so gene- 
ral use in Europe and other parts of the world. The Chinese method 
of printing resembled more our mode of engraving maps and woodcuts, 
than it does our improved typography. They prepare blocks of wood, 
firm, close, and smooth, of the size and form of the page they intend 
to print; on one side they glue paper, on which some able penman 
delineates the necessary letters and characters; the wood in this state 
is put into the hands of a sculptor, who, following with the proper in- 
struments the outlines of the characters inscribed on the paper, cuts 
them out in relievo; the paper is then gently rubbed off, and the en- 
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graved tablet, thus prepared, is that by which their printing is executed. 
The great disadvantages of this plan arevery manifest. There must 
be as many of these wooden blocks as there are pages in a book: their 
blocks are of no use in printing any other works, and the process is 
extremely tedious and expensive. There are, however, these advan- 
tages: the Chinese require no corrector of the press, and their books 
are uncommonly accurate and beautiful ; and they are not required to 
throw off a whole edition at once, but may, as those do who now use 
stereotype plates, print only so fast as they.are required. Though the 
exact time when printing commenced in China cannot be ascertained, 
it is allowed on all hands to have been about five hundred years before 
any knowledge of the art was possessed by Europeans. 

But though this is the fact, the Europeans are not indebted to the 
Chinese for a knowledge of this curious invention; for the former had 
the honor of inventing it themselves before a passage to the east by 
the Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese, and there- 
fore before they had any knowledge of the existence of that distant 
country. Though this fact is ineontrovertible, yet to what individual 
the honor belongs of having invented the art of printing, has been a 
subject of much dispute. Three cities, namely, Harlaem in the 
Netherlands, Mentz and Strasburg in Germany, have each claimed 
the honor of giving birth to the man who is entitled to this distinction. 
Without, however, entering into the arguments, pre and con.,in reference 
to this subject, we will remark that the weight of testimony seems to 
be in favor of Harlaem; and that the honor of the invention belongs to 
Laurentius Coster. The manner in which he was led to this invention 
confirms the truth of the remark so frequently made in reference to 
important discoveries, that they are often more the result of what are 
called accidental circumstances than of previous design. 

‘ Laurentius,’ says the relater of this event, ‘ walking in a wood near 
the city, began at first to cut some letters upon the rind of a birch tree, 
which, for fancy’s sake, being impressed on paper, he printed one or 
two lines as a specimen for his grandchildren to follow. This having 
happily succeeded, he meditated greater things, (as he was a man of 
ingenuity and judgment,) and first of all with his son-in-law, Thomas . 
Peter, invented a more glutinous writing ink, because he found the 
common ink sunk and spread ; and then formed whole pages of wood, 
with letters cut upon them; of which sort I have,’ says the narrator, 
‘seen some essays in an gr work printed only on one side, 
entitled, “ Speculum Nostre Saffs,” (A Mirror of our Health,] in 
which it is remarkable that in the infancy of printing, (as nothing is 
complete in its first invention,) the back sides of the pages were pasted 
together, that they might.not by their nakedness betray their deformity.’ 
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The exact period when this rude method of printing was thus in- 
vented has not been ascertained ; but it must have been in the first half 
of the fifteenth century, as Laurentius died in 1440. He published the 
Speculum Nosire Salutis, and two editions of Donatus; and the speci- 
men mentioned above has been discovered to be a Horarium, [an instru- 
ment to ascertain the hour of the day by the help of water, | the letters of 
the alphabet, the Lord’s prayer, the apostles’ creed, and three short pray- 
ers, in all only eight pages. These small works were all printed with sepa- 
rate wooden types fastened together with a thread; and therefore they 
must have cost him great labor, and have consumed considerable time 
in their execution; on this account it is conjectured that they must 
have been done as early as 1430. As might be expected under these 
circumstances, this printing was very imperfectly executed, and hence 
it is said to have been only remarkable for its rudeness and inelegance ; 
the pages are not numbered: in the Horarium, his most clumsy per- 
formance, there is no punctuation, the lines are uneven, and the pages 
are not always of the same size.and shape. This has been ascertained 
from engravings of this first and rude specimen of typography. 

The art was next introduced into the city of Mentz, where many 
improvements were afterward made, in the following manner :—One 
of the servants of Laurentius, becoming emulous of the honor which 
his master had acquired by this useful vention, and the wealth which 
it promised to yield him, on Christmas eve, when Laurentius and his 
family were engaged in the exercises of religion, degraded himself by 
stealing the types and all the necessary apparatus, and, with an accom- 
plice in his work of knavery, after visiting Amsterdam and Cologne, 
settled in Mentz in the capacity of a printer; and in 1442, within two 
years after he thus surreptitiously obtained his apparatus for printing 
and absconded from his master, he published two little works, the 
Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus, and the Tracts of Peter of Spain; and 
as both were used as school books, they doubtless met with a rapid 
sale and yielded him considerable profit. 

Being patronized by some gentlemen of wealth, and also assisted by 
his brother from Strasburg, Geinsfleisch,—for this was his name,— 
made that improvement in the art of printing which has conferred im- 
mortality upon his name, and doubtless also contributed to the belief of 
some that Mentz instead of Harlaem had the honor of the first invention. 
Feeling the inconvenience of printing with wooden types, they were led 
to the invention of cut metal types, with which was printed, in the year 
1450, the first type edition of the Bible; the second edition of which 
is said to have been extremely beautiful, some of which were sold in 
Paris for manuscripts by John Faust, who had become a partner in the 
concern, for from five hundred to six hundred crowns. Not being 
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acquainted with the art by which these Bibles were brought forth so 
beautifully executed, some of the Parisians thought that a magical 
influence was used in their execution. In 1462 Geinsfleisch died, and 
the business fell into other hands, but continued to be prosecuted with 
increasing vigor and success, as well as with additional improvements. 

A desideratum, however, was yet to be supplied to make the art 
complete; and this was done by Peter Schoeffer, who entered into the 
business after the death of Geinsfleisch. - Being naturally of an inge- 
nious and inquisitive mind, and feeling the inconvenience of the slow 
and tedious process of cutting the types, after repeated experiments, 
he ascertained that the letters, by means of a matrix, might be cast. 
Before he revealed his discovery to any one, he privately made matrices 
for the whole alphabet; but when he revealed this important discovery 
to Faust, who was his patron, the latter was so delighted with the 
ingenious invention, that he promised him his only daughter in mar- 
riage, which promise was soon after fulfilled. This valuable discovery, 
which was made about 1458, forms one of the most important epochs 
in the history of printing, and surrounded the head of Schoeffer, the 
inventor, with a wreath of imperishable glory. Before his death, 
which took place in 1492, such were the facilities introduced into the 
art by this means, that he had printed upward of fifty works, among 
which were two editions of Cicero De offictis, some copies of which 
are still preserved in some of the public libraries of Europe. It seems 
that the cast letters were at first all of one size, as all the large letters 
in the body of their books, and at the top of their pages, were made 
from cut types. Their works were also printed on vellum, instead of 
paper, a practice which was soon thereafter laid aside. 

To prevent the knowledge of casting types by means of a matrix 
from spreading, that they might monopolize the benefits resulting from 
it, Faust and Schoeffer administered an oath of secrecy to all their 
workmen. This precaution, however, was useless. The city of Mentz, 
where they carried on their lucrative business, being taken and sacked 
by the Archbishop Adolphus in 1462, their servants were scattered into 
different countries, and carried with them the knowledge they had 
acquired in the employment of their masters. From this time, and by 
these means, printing made a rapid progress in most of the principal 
towns in Europe. The first printing was done in large Gothic or 
German characters, and they were not changed for the Roman cha- 
racters until about thirty years after the invention. 

It is not to be supposed that the knowledge of an art which promised 
so much substantial benefit to mankind, as well as delight arising from 
the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge, could be long confined te 
narrow limits, whatever pains might be taken by those who were in 
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possession of the secret, prompted as they naturally were from interested 
motives to keep it to themselves ; accordingly we find that at least a 
part of the Bible was published in Bamberg in May, 1462. "In 1465 it 
had reached Naples; in 1467 two printers established themselves in 
Rome ; and in 1472 Theodore Martens set up the business at Alost in 
Holland. About the same time the art had become known in Venice, 
Milan, Bern, Antwerp, and ail the important cities of the continent. 
In 1490 it had reached Constantinople; and by the middle of the next 
century it had extended to Africa and America. In 1560 it was in- 
troduced into Russia; but from the most illiberal and barbarous policy, 
the government interposed its authority for its suppression; nor did it 
receive any favor in that country until the time of Catharine II. In 
1612 it had found its way to Iceland. 

The first printed books were either in Latin or in the language of 
the respective countries where they were published. After several 
small attempts at printing in Greek, Lasiaris succeeded in producing 
a grammar of that language in Milan, in 1476,—and in 1488 a splendid 
edition of Homer made its appearance from the press of Demetrius of 
_ Florence, by anative of Crete. In 1518 the first Greek edition of the 
Bible was published in Venice, and soon after another at Complutium. 
From this time copies were multiplied in the Greek as well as the 
Latin language. The first Polyglot Bible was printed in Genoa 1516, 
by Persus, containing versions in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, Greek, 
and Latin. 

It may be remarked that in the early history of printing, both the 
printers themselves and the correctors of the press, but more especially 
the latier, were among the most learned men, who considered it an 
honor to be thus employed. | 

In 1471 printing was introduced into England, by order of Henry 
VI, who sent Robert Tourner, who took with him William Caxton, to 
Holland to obtain a knowledge of the art. Though it seems probable 
that one Corsellis first began printing with wooden types in England, 
yet the honor of using cast metallic types is due to Caxton, who brought 
the art to great perfection in that country. The first work which he 
printed was a translation of the A‘neid, written by himself. He is 
said to have been both an eminent scholar and printer, as well as of 
great moral integrity. He accordingly acquired deserved celebrity as 
a printer of a number of useful works, was highly honored by his king, 
and esteemed by all who knew him. After laboring long in this work, 
he uttered the following touching complaint :— 

‘Myn hande is wery, and myn eyes dimmed with overmoche lokyng 
on the whit paper, and age crepeth on me dayly.’ 

He lived, however, after this about twenty years, and died in a good 
old age in 1491. 
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In 1507 the first printing press was established in Edinburgh, in 
Scotland. Such is a brief history of the art of printing in the various 
countries of Europe. The first gazette* is stated to have been pub- 
lished in Paris in 1631. The first English gazette made its appear- 
ance at Oxford, in a folio half-sheet. It was afterward removed to 
London, and called the London Gazette. 

The American colonies availed themselves, though in a very limited 
measure, of this invention at an early period of their settlements. In 
1639 a printing press was set up by Mr. Stephen Day in Cambridge, 
Mass. ; and the first thing that was printed on it was the Freeman’s 
Oath ; and the next an Almanac made for New-England by Mr. Wil- 
liam Peirce. It seems, however, that any one who chose was not at 
liberty to print ; for in 1662, we find the General Court of Massachu- 
setts appointing two licensers of the press ; and in 1664, to prevent 
irregularities and abuse of the authorities of the country, the same 
court ordered that there should. be no printing press allowed in any 
town within the jurisdiction of the state except at Cambridge. And 
in 1683 it appears that the governor of Virginia was ordered to allow 
no person to use a printing press on any occasion whatever. In 1686, 
Randolph, governor of Massachusetts, forbade any one to print without 
his consent. ‘Thus early did tyranny exert itself in suppressing in- 


formation in these infant colonies. g? 4 
In 1687 a printing press was established in Philadelphia, by Mr. Migs 

William Bradford. In 1709 Mr. Thomas Short set upa printing press © ~  / 

in New-London, in the colony of Connecticut. In 1726 Mr. William ./ ,” * 


Parks commenced printing in Virginia, and also in Annapolis in Mary- 
land. In 1732 the Rhode Island Gazette was published in Newport. 
In 1741 The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin, who had before served as 
an apprentice to the printing business with his brother in Boston, and 
afterward had improved his knowledge of the art by about eighteen 
months’ service in London. ‘In 1756 a press was established at 
Portsmouth, by Mr. Daniel Fowle, and a paper called the New-Hamp- 
shire Gazette was published. In 1763 the Georgia Gazette was first 
' published at Savannah, by James Johnston. In 1793 a printing press 
was set up in Knoxville, Tennessee; and in 17795 one was established 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

But notwithstanding the great improvements hitherto made in the art 
of printing, by which such facilities were furnished for the general 
diffusion of knowledge and information, there remained still higher 
attainments in this admirable art, both in the construction of the presses, 


* Gazette is said to be derived from the Italian word Gazeta, which was a Venetian 
coin, the value of an ordinary newspaper, first printed in Venice. 
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with appropriate apparatus, and in the typographical department. This 
was furnished by stereotype printing, which is said to have been the 
invention of William Ged, of Edinburgh, who was first a goldsmith, 
and afterward a printer in that city. The word itself is derived from 
two Greek terms, oregeos, solid, and sures, a type, indicative of this 
method of printing from solid types cast into the form of plates, instead 
of moveable types. The following are the circumstances which led to 
the discovery of this valuable improvement in the art of printing. 

Mr. Ged, above mentioned, being naturally of an ingenious and 
inquisitive mind, while a goldsmith had made various improvements in 
his profession, and was finally led to turn his attention to printing. In 
1725 conversing with a printer on the disadvantages experienced in 
Scotland from the want of a letter foundry, and thence adverting to the 
inconveniencies of single types, and the tediousness and expensiveness 
of putting them together in pages, the printer, aware of the mechanical 
eminence of Ged, asked him if it were not practicable to remedy so 
great and palpable a defect. ‘I replied,’ says Ged, ‘that I judged it 
more practicable for me to make plates from the composed pages than 
single types.’ To this the printer replied, that if such a thing could be 
done, an estate might be made by it. ‘I then desired that he would 
give me a page for an experiment, which, after some days’ trial I found 
practicable, and so continued for nearly two years, improving on my 
invention, and making a great many experiments, several of which 
were expensive; but the more I practised, and the less chargeable 
materials I used, I was the more successful, till at last I brought it to 
bear so that no distinction could be made between the impression from 
my plates and that from the types.’ 

Such was the invention of Ged. And though he was encouraged 
by a gentleman of fortune to proceed in the execution of his design, the 
other printers, thinking that if he succeeded their business would be 
ruined, dissuaded the person who had offered his assistance from fur- 
nishing the requisite funds, assuring him that his whole fortune would 
be insufficient for such an undertaking. Being disappointed in Edin- 
burgh, Ged removed to London; but even here the same narrow jealousy 
prevented his success ; the artisans in the printing department, fearing 
that their craft was in danger, particularly the king’s printers. In 1739 
he returned to Edinburgh, and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he 
succeeded in printing a stereotype edition of Sallust, in one hundred 
and fifty pages, 12mo. But even in this small work, he met with the 
most pointed opposition. No compositor could be persuaded to set 
up the types from which the plate was to be cast; and his own son, 
only twelve years of age, then an apprentice to a printer, did this part 
of the process at night, or during his intervals of labor. He afterward 
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printed ‘another small work, Scougal’s Life of God in the Souls of Men. 
Mr. Ged died in 1749, and the two sons whom he left behind him 
settled in Jamaica, where they both died. In consequence of these 
events, no more was done in the art of stereotyping until about the 
year 1781, when Dr. Tilloch,a Scotch gentleman, and editor of the 
Philosophical Magazine, brought the merits of Mr..Ged before the 
public in the columns of his Journal. Dr. Tilloch, indeed, may be 
considered the second inventor of this art, as he proved the practica- 
bility and vast utility of using plates instead of moveable types for all 
works of permanent use. Since that period they have been gradually 
gaining admission into the printing offices, until at length they are now 
generally used for almost all standard works; and it has done much 
to lower the price of books, as a set of stereotype plates cost only 
double the amount of one single type edition. Bibles, Testaments, in 
various languages, dictionaries, school books, and all standard works, 
are now thrown into the market on the cheapest terms by means of 
stereotype plates. 

It may be an item of interesting information to some of our readers 
to know the mode of casting the solid plates for stereotype printing. 
The work to be stereotyped is first set up by the compositor with 
moveable types in distinct pages. From these pages, after being 
carefully corrected, a mould in plaster, the basis of whieh is gypsum, 
is taken; and from this mould an impression is cast, forming an exact 
fac-simile of the moveable types originally set up by the compositor in 
the ordinary way. Like most other useful inventions, when a know- 
ledge of them is once obtained, and their value duly appreciated, we 
wonder that it should not have been sooner discovered. See New 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia; Dr. A. Clarke’s Bibliographical Miscel- 
lany, and Holmes’s Annals of America. 

This ingenious discovery, together with the improvements which 
have been, and are continually introduced into the art of printing, by 
power presses, which may be moved either by hand, by a horse, or 
by steam, not only lightens tie expense of printing, but also affords 
facilities for the despatch of this branch of mechanical labor, whick 
contributes wonderfully to the diffusion of science and general inform- 
ation. Some of these presses will throw off from 1,000 to 1,500 sheets 
in one hour. 

On reviewing this subject, one can hardly avoid noticing the coinci- 
dences of Divine Providence in furnishing means to God’s servants 
that they might more effectually promote His cause. About the same 
time that Luther Commenced the Reformation in Germany, the art of 
printing was discovered. And how powerfully and efficiently this me- 
chanical engine was used to diffuse abroad those grand and reforming 
Voi. IV.—October, 1833. 39 
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principles which Luther was instrumental in reviving, we need not under- 
take to tell, as it is known to all who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the history of this great and beneficial process. It is true, that 
the enemies of the cause availed themselves of the same weapon in 
defence of error; but the evil is much more than counterbalanced by 
the immense advantages resulting from a proper application of this 
powerful instrument. Begin at the grand epoch of the Reformation, 
trace it along down to the present time, in company with the art of 
printing, and see how the principles of civil and religious liberty have 
been developed, and what an influence has been exerted on the un- 
derstandings, as well as on the civil and moral conduct of mankind. 
Tyrants and errorists have trembled for their fate ever since this engine 
of truth has been in successful operation ; and they will continue to 
tremble until they are both driven from all their lurking places, and 
from all their strong holds,—so we most ardently pray. 

But what an era is this in which we live! Look again at the history 
of this art. What expedients have been resorted to, more especially 
in the old world, to silence the voice of this mighty orator. Even to the 
present time, with the exception of England and its dependencies, there 
is no part of Europe where the press is entirely free; nor will it be, so 
long as tyranny is permitted to sport itself with the miseries of man- 
kind. An effort to silence it, or so control it as to make it subserve 
the cause of tyranny, procured the recent revolution in France. And 
it is only so far as this tyranny is exercised over the press that the 
rational liberty of the people is restrained and abridged. This is well 
understood by the despots of the old world; and hence the rigorous 
measures they have adopted to restrain the liberty of the press, and to 
circumscribe the circulation of the principles of civil and religious free- 
dom. The same blind principle has ever led the despotic Church of 
Rome to prevent the circulation of the Holy Scriptures and Protestant 
books among its members. Adopting the absurd maxim, that ‘igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion,’ this Church has uniformly refused 
to avail itself of the means offered by the art of printing to enlighten 
its members in the great principles of religion, any farther than they are 
taught and explained by men of its own communion. Hence the 
tenacity with which they hold fast the unmeaning and unscriptural 
tenets and ceremonies by which that fallen and corrupt Church is dis- 
tinguished ; and hence also this Church has been ever closely wedded 
with civil despotisms, emulating them in their zealous efforts to 
destroy the liberties of the people. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact in the history of our race, that igno- 
rance and tyranny, science and liberty, have ever been companions. 
And this fact should inspire the friends of freedom, of just rights 
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and privileges, to be zealous in the propagation of sound knowledge, 
and of all those principles of civil and religious liberty which are essen- 
tial to the well-being of community. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that the friends of the Redeemer, all those who are alive to His im- 
portant interests, aré upon the alert in availing themselves of the press 
to spread abroad the truths of His religion. Let them ply themselves 
to this work with prudence, zeal, and perseverance, and they shall 
witness the reward of their labors. 

We read and hear much of the wisdom and knowledge of the ancients. 
And it is a truth which cannot be controverted that many of them are 
justly celebrated on account of their high attainments in literature, and in 
many of the important arts and sciences. But how exceedingly circum- 
scribed must have been the circle of knowledge and general information 
in those times, when all the books in existence were confined to manu- 
scripts, in comparison to what it isnow! Learning was monopolized en- 
tirely by avery few. These formed a complete aristocracy in the depart- 
ment of knowledge. Hence the veneration in which they were held 
by the many ;—and hence, also, the facility with which the learned. 
few, or those of them who were so disposed, could impose upon the igno- 
rant credulity of the uninstructed multitude. This fact accounts for 
the existence of the tribes of witches, wizzards, jugglers, and necro- 
mancers, which infested society, and imposed upon the ignorant popu- 
‘lace by their artful tricks. Understanding how to control the Jaws of 
nature by chemical operations, they deluded the senses and understand- 
ings of the people, by making them believe that invisible spirits were 
their obedient agents, and that by their power over them, they could 
coramand them to their assistance to produce those wonderful events. 
This, also, explains the reason why God commanded all witches to be 
slain among the people of Israel. They wickedly used their arts to 
delude the people by imposing upon their credulity, and hence to 
induce them to conclude that these necromancers were some ‘ great 
ones,’ who might be adored as gods. Were ignorance of the laws of 
nature, and of chemical combinations and processes as universally 
prevalent now as it was then, the same impositions might be practised 
with equal facility and success, and the world would still be infested 
with similar impostures. How strange is it, that amid all the lights 
of science, the prevalence of the pure doctrines of the Gospel, and the 
superior advantages of literature and the arts, the belief in witchcraft, 
according to the modern acceptation of the word, should still have such 
a strong hold in the minds of many people! So difficult is it to eradi- 
cate old superstitions and prejudices. 

But we were about to say that the knowledge of the ancients, 
though pre-eminent among a few who devoted themselves exclusively 
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to the study of the arts and literature, was by no means general. It 
could not be in the nature of things. Their books, which contained 
the results of their discoveries, were confined principally to the publie 
libraries, and to the shelves of the studious; for they had no means at 
. their command by which they could be so multiplied as to be in gene- 
ral circulation. See, then, what a revolution the art of printing has 
effected! The rolling of this mighty machine has communicated 
life and motion to every limb and muscle of the great moral and intel- 
_lectual body, and impressed it with a velocity wholly unknown to our 
remote ancestors ; and in its rapid evolutions throws out scintillations 
of light and heat in every direction, by which ‘ the whole body may be 
' full of light.’ 

It only remains, therefore, to use the advantages thus put into our 
hands to obtain a complete triumph over error and vice. It is true, 
like every good thing with which mankind have been favored, this is 
susceptible of great abuse ; and the enemies of truth and righteous- 
ness have not failed to avail themselves of it to subserve their cause 
in the propagation of error and falsehood. But how shall we counte- 
ract this abuse? Not by supineness. Not ‘by folding our hands toge- 
ther in slothful inactivity, as if the good work were already accom- 
plished. This would be a criminal betraying of our trust, a neghect 
to improve our advantages for which we should deserye to be punished, 
We must be upon the alert. The friends of truth and goodness must 
seize upon the weapon thus put into their hand, and cease not to 
wield it manfully until the enemy is driven from the field. Neither 
sloth, nor avarice, nor an improper deference to the opinions of others, 
should induce us to compromise the great and invaluable interests of 
the Redeemer, nor to form a truce with the abettors of error and of 


vice. 
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Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labors of the Rev. John Smith, 
late of Sheffield, (England.) By Richard Treffry, Jun. First 
American Edition. New-York, published by B. Waugh § T. 
Mason. 18mo. pp. 328. 


One of the beauties of creation consists in its endless variety. In 
surveying it, the eye is relieved from that satiety which results from a 
perpetual sameness. We glance from the heavens to the earth—from 
the sun to the moon and stars, which fill and beautify the vast expanse 
over our heads—and then from the ‘ dry land’ to the seas, rivers, and 
lakes—and finally from one individual object to another,—with over 
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varying pleasure and profit. We see, indeed, no one object which the 
Creator has made, if we consider it with a philosophic eye, which we 
could wish to have struck out of existence. Respecting them all we 


can say— 


‘Ever beauteous, ever young, 
Angelic forms their voices raise, 
And through the arch resound thy praise,’ 


for having formed them in such exact order, beauty, and perfection, as 
unitedly to make one complete whole, in which nothing is wanting, 
nothing is superfluous. How different would the earth appear were it 
one extended plain, to what it does now with its lofty mountains, its 
meandering vales, its gently rolling hills, its fertile plains, its flowing 
rivers, and extended seas. The blue sky itself would lose all its 
charms, were it not bespangled with its numerous stars, and overcast 
occasionally with its flying clouds. It is the harmonious opposition, 
the beautiful variety, the endless succession of objects, which give such 
exquisite delight to the mind in the contemplation of nature. 

But what connection, it may be asked, have these commonplace 
observations with the memoirs of an individual man? They were sug- 
gested from the inquiry, What is it that renders biography interesting 
and useful? We take up a memoir, and we eagerly run over its pages, 
and can scarcely consent to lay it aside until we see the end of it. We 
can hardly tell why we devour its contents with such avidity. On 
reflection, however, the secret charm is revealed. The subject of the 
memoir was of an elevated character. He attracted great public atten- 
tion while he lived. He instructed them by his writing, his conversa- 
tion, his great and benevolent actions. And now that he is dead, he 
has fallen into the hands of a skilful biographer, who understands his 
character, and who introduces into the thread of the narrative all that 
variety of incident, relating to his private and public life, his conversa- 
tions, and the manner in which he employed his time; these things give 
life and animation, and impart an interest to the memoir which enter- 
tains, edifies, and delights the reader. Instead of a dull repetition of 
the same every day occurrences, which relate chiefly to personal and 
individual experience and mental exercises, the biographer seizes upon 
the prominent features of the character he is delineating, draws the 
lines exact to nature, tells you the thoughts which occupied his heart, 
follows out in bold relief the expanding powers of his intellect, shows 
his resemblances and contrasts with his cotemporaries, displays before 
you the rich stores of his mind, and shows you how he exemplified in 
practical life those precepts of justice and mercy which adorn and dig- 
nify the human character. Hence you are carried from scene to 
scene, from object to object, from one place to another, and you fol- 


low him with a delight increasing with every successive page—even 
39* 
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{rom the buddings of infancy up te the blossoms of youth, and from 
thence to the ripe fruits of age and experience; and when you see his 
body descend to the tomb, you witness with rapture the flight of his 
soul to the paradise of God. Now you know why you felt. such a 
thrilling interest in perusing the narrative. Your author, borne along 
by the weight of his subject, carried you with him, almost whether you 
would or not, by the lively and impressive manner in which he describes 
tlhe varied scenes through which the hero of the story passed. In a 
word, he states facts as they occurred. He describes realities; and 
hence his picture is true to nature and to fact. He neither flatters the 
subject of his remarks by hiding those infirmities which were apparent, 
nor by emblazoning virtues which had no existence. 

While on this subject we will venture to express one thought which 
has frequently occupied our mind. We hear much of novel writing. 
Many condemn it indiscriminately and without mercy. Without 
attempting to decide dogmatically on the expediency or inexpediency 
of reading works of this character, we may remark that we have often 
thought we are more likely to get a true description of the human 
character from some novel writers, than from the one who professes to 
give you the real biography. The former describe human nature as 
it is, without disguise. The characters are drawn from nature and fact, 
without flattery or unmerited censure. The latter, actuated perhaps 
by the partialities of a warm friendship, or enthusiastic admiration, or 
by feelings of malignity, distorts the subject of his narrative, either by 
excessive eulogy, or a minute and disgusting detraction. Either of 
these is a slander upon human nature. Neither being conformable to 
fact, both are calculated to mislead the reader. 

We do not indeed say that all biographies have these defects. We 
doubt not but many writers of this class have written under the honest 
convictions of truth, and a high sense of their responsibility. These 
have added greatly to the stock of useful and interesting intelligence ; 
for we consider a faithful delineation of the human character, as exem- 
plified in the tempers, words, and general conduct of men, among the 
most instructive and profitable of writings. The philosopher and the 
divine may indeed give us lessons of wisdom in theory—may trace out 
the lines of duty from our relation to God and to each other, and thus 
present us with a beautiful system of ethics; but it is the biographer, if 
the subject of his narrative will allow it, who embodies these rules and 
lessons in a living character, and shows us the practicability of illus- 
trating them in real life. 

In Christian biography especially does Christianity live and shine— 
and while it thus lives and shines in the experience and practice of its 
friends, it furnishes an irrefutable argument in favor of its truth, its 
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reality, and excellency. The life of Paul the Apostle will strike a thou- 
sand infidels dumb at a stroke. Equally irresistible are the lives of a 
De Renty, a Howard, a Wesley, a Fletcher, and others of a similar 
character, which adorn and dignify, while they render illustrious the 
pages of Christian biography. 

These remarks, it may be suggested by some, partake of the same 
general character against which we are objecting. We allow it. But 
then it ought to be remembered that we are not now writing the history 
of an individual person. We are merely calling the attention of our 
readers to the memoirs.of one of those eminent servants of God, on 
whom He bestowed the honor of being the happy instrument of turn- 
ing many to righteousness. And although the style of the biographer 
is not free from faults, yet the reader-will find himself richly paid for 
his labor of perusing the work. 

Mr. Smith, it seems, was a descendant of religious parents, and was 
born at Cudworth, near Barnsley, in the west riding of Yorkshire, Jan. 
12,1794. Though educated under the restraints of religious precept 
and example, yet the naturally perverse and ardent disposition of his 
heart led him in his younger days to plunge into the mire of iniquity. 
In this headlong course he continued, regardless alike of the authority 
of God and of parental discipline, until in his nineteenth year he was 
powerfully awakened to a sense of his sin and danger, ard soon after 
was made a partaker of the pardoning mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 
The same ardor of mind which impelled him forward in the destructive 
paths of sin while unregenerate, being sanctified by grace, and directed 
to religious pursuits, now exhibited itself in a zealous activity in the 
cause of his Divine Master. He soon became distinguished for his 
habitual devotion to God, and his strong attachment to His people.— 
His zeal, his devotion, and his activity in the cause of God, soon caused 
him to be selected in the minds of those who witnessed the genuine 
fervor of his spirit, and his growing attachment to the Redeemer’s ‘inte- 
rests, as a chosen instrument to carry the name of Christ to a lost 
world. Nor were they disappointed, as the sequel will show, in their 
expectations. Having, however, neglected the improvement of his 
mind in the days of his youthful vanity and precocious prodigality, he 
now felt the need of mental culture. He accordingly became an inmate 
in the academy of Mr. Sigston, where he was blessed with the society 
of some eminently pious youth, and among others, of Mr. Stoner, 
whose memoirs were noticed in our last volume. Here, applying him- 
self with assiduity and conscientious care to both intellectual and spi- 
ritual improvement, his profiting appeared to all. His proficieney was 
such that in 1814 he became a regular assistant in the school, and in 
the mean time had commenced preaching the Gospel. Under various 
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vicissitudes of depression and elevation of spirit, but generally with 
acceptance among his brethren, Mr. Smith ventured to exercise his 
gifts as a local preacher, until the year 1816, when he entered upon 
the work of an itinerant preacher in the Wesleyan connection. The 
following is the account which Mr. Smith’s biographer gives of some 
of his first efforts in this arduous work :— 


‘We have already referred to the great epoch of Mr. Smith’s life as 
a man,—his conversion to God. His appointment to the York circuit 
was the most important event in the course of his ministry,—an event 
in which it would be skepticism not to recognise the finger of God. 
Hitherto we have contemplated him only as comparatively an ordinary 
character and an ordinary Christian: we have now to observe him 
assuming a higher ground, and coming under the influence of those 
principles which were so remarkable and conspicuous in the succeed- 
ing periods of his life. When he came to York he was esteemed in no 
respect a distinguished man. His talents were generally considered 
below mediocrity: in fact, he was not thought qualified for the minis- 
terial duties of a circuit possessing so considerable a share of intelli- 
gence. Nor was he remarkably zealous, and his preaching possessed 
nothing of that forcible and stimulating character which afterward ren- 
dered it singular. In addition to this, he labored under extraordinary 
difiidence ; and Mr. Stones states that when it was his turn to preach 
in the city on a week evening, he could never summon sufficient reso- 
lution to mount the pulpit, if one of his colleagues was likely to be pre- 
sent, and in such cases the preacher who was disengaged usually had 
to occupy his place. 

Still he had an active mind, and was diligent in promoting prayer 
meetings, visiting the sick, &c. What was of still greater moment, 
he was artless and sincere,—a man of one motive and one desire, and 
he had capabilities for great energy which only waited to be called into 
action, and directed aright. Had the most diligent and acute investi- 
gation been employed ia reference to his situation at the commence- 
ment of the itinerant life, he could not have been placed where, accord- 
ing to human judgment, he would have enjoyed the advantages which 
surrounded him at York. This circuit has been for many years, in 
some respects, peculiarly interesting. There is a simplicity, a fervor, 
a forbearance, and a tenderness in the character of the people, which 
render its recollections very dear to many who have labored among 
them. At the time to which our narration refers there was an unusual 
degree of religious feeling, expectation, and desire in the neighbor- 
hood ; and these circumstances were highly conducive to a valuable 
impression on the character of Mr. Smith, at this critical period of his 
ministerial history. York is also inseparably associated with the me- 
mory of several eminent saints, of whom the Lord will record when he 
*“‘writeth up the people” that they were “born there.”” Under the influ- 
ence of one of these Mr. S. came in a peculiar degree,—I mean the 
late Mr. R. Burdsall,—a man whose name in that part of Yorkshire 
is as ointment poured forth. 

But that which particularly tended to form the character, both personal 
and ministerial, of the subject of these memoirs, was his association with 
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the late Rev. John Nelson. This: distinguished Christian and suc- 
cessful minister discerned in Mr. S. the elements of an energetic and 
useful agent for Christ; and though they were then without order, or 
method, or direction, he gave them an impulse and arrangement which 
in the course of a short time issued in the formation of one of the most 
powerful and beneficent characters that in recent times has arisen 
among us. 

There are many zealous preachers with whom Mr. S. might have 
been associated, who would have failed to produce any thing like a 
revolution of his views and habits; and had not Mr. Nelson’s charac- 
ter possessed a peculiar adaptation, perhaps I might say affinity to the 
native elements of his own, the probability is, that even he would not 
have succeeded in his attempt to mould a mind so constitutionally 
daring and independent. It is worthy of remark, also, that Mr. Smith’s 
first impressions were rather unfavorable than otherwise to the influence 
which his revered friend afterward exerted. Nor was it till Mr. S. 
had heard him preach several times, and till, especially,he had seen 
the working of Mr. Nelson’s principles,—for he was even now in a 
degree a practical man,—that his prejudice entirely gave way. And 
then, to render more deep the admiration of Mr. Nelson, which origin- 
ated in observations on his public ministrations, his youthful colleague 
was strack with the nobleness, generosity, and tenderness of his nature, 
his exalted views of the fulness and glory of the atonement, the energy 
of his faith, the originality of his conceptions, and his extensive and 
practical acquaintance with human nature. In short, Mr. Nelson be- 
came his FRIEND, and then there was no difficulty in the case. The 
noblest natures are the most fully capable of yielding to the power of 
Christian affection. Love lays his hand on the lion’s mane, and com- 
pels him to submit to the yoke. 

The influence of Mr. Nelson, and the other Christian friends, who 
at this time contributed to model Mr. Smith’s personal Christianity and 
public exertions, appears to have operated in two ways. He became 
a man of increased fervor and assiduity in prayer. His diligence in 
closet duties, in the first place, arose, partly at least, from a sense of 
constant and imminent danger. Devotion had now become more fully 
his element. He engaged more frequently and more at length in inter- 
course with God, and usually had delightful access to the throne of 
grace. Under the benign and quickening influence of these exercises, 
his piety rapidly matured, his hunger and thirst after righteousness in- 
creased, and he labored diligently, giving up his desires and energies 
to the pursuit of entire holiness. According to the testimony of his 
early and endeared friend,—the Rev. W. H. Clarkson, with whom he 
at this time became acquainted,—it was in the course of the nine months 
he spent at York that he entered into the enjoyment of perfect love.’ 


It is not our intention to give any thing nore than a brief outline of 
the work before us, for the purpose of furnishing our readers with some 
of those particulars in which Mr. Smith seemed to excel. He was, 
what has been called, by way of distinction, among our British bre- 
thren, a revivalist. The fervor of his zeal would not allow him to rest 
contented without seeing the work of God, in the awakening and con- 
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version of sinners, going forward and prevailing. Hence, to effect this 
ulterior object of all his labors, he seized upon every opportunity of 
calling the attention of all with whom he came in contact to the solemn 
realities of eternity. The following is related as an instance of his 
manner of improving private opportunities of doing good in this way :— 


‘Mr. Smith excelled in pastoral qualifications and duties, and was 
often distinguishedly useful in private society. “Kindness,” says Mr. 
Calder, * was peculiarly prominent in his moral constitution, and gave 
to his piety the most interesting forms of sweetness and benignity.— 
And this induced an individual, who was no mean judge of religious 
character, to observe of him that he had the piety of a certain distin- 
guished saint and minister, [who has already been alluded to in these 
pages,}] with more of the milk of human kindness. Hence the absence 
of all austerity from his manners. Of this children seemed to be con- 
scious, and soon attached themselves to him with peculiar fondness, 
which he amply returned. In this respect he resembled the founder of 
Methodism, and I may add, the Founder of our holy religion also.— 
Not satisfied with merely doing the work of the pulpit, he deemed it 
right to acquaint himself with, and frequently to visit every family con- 
nected with the society. An unconverted individual in such a family 
became the subject of his peculiar solicitude, and he was placed upon 
his list to be specifically remembered before God, with many tears and 
persevering intercessions. This ceaseless concern for the children and 
servants of our people was attended with glorious results. My house 
was frequently the scene of holy triumph; for if a visit was paid to me 
by any of the children of our friends, residing in other parts of the king- 
dom, they became the objects of his peculiar regard. By his kind and 
affectionate behavior he first ingratiated himself into their favor, and 
then, watching the effect of his admonitions, he was restless till they 
obtained the mercy of God. Never shall I forget the case of one of 
the sons of the late Mr. B. of London, upon whom, while paying a visit 
to my house at Brighton, Mr. S. commenced a serious attack on the 
subject of his salvation. This was followed up from day to day, till 
the young man became duly impressed with the importance of religion ; 
and not long after, our departed friend called me into his study to join 
with them in praising God for having bestowed upon this person a sense 
of pardon. He shortly after returned to his family a truly converted 
character,” and subsequently became a zealous local preacher. ‘“ The 
daughter of one of our London friends,” Mr. C. adds, “‘ was brought 
to God in a similar manner.” 

Another incident which occurred about this time will serve to exem- 
plify the same subject. Having to go to a distant part of the Brighton 
circuit, Mr. S. stayed to dine at an intermediate village. After dinner 
an interesting and intelligent servant girl, of about fourteen years of 
age, who was engaged in the room in which he sat, arrested his atten- 
tion. ‘Come hither, my dear,” said he, in his usually serious and 
impressive manner, “I wish to speak to you.”” She immediately came, 
and looking very earnestly in his face, awaited, with an appearance of 
great interest, what he had to say. ‘“ Do you know that you are a 
sinner?” he asked. Heaving a deep sigh, she replied, “ Yes, sir.” 
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‘Do you know that you will be lost unless your sins are pardoned ?” 
‘Yes, sir.” “Are you unhappy?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Do you ever pray?” 
“Yes.” Do you say your prayers, or do you ask God for what you 
feel you want?” “I say my prayers.” ‘But you could ask me for 
any thing you wanted, could you not?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Suppose you 
were a very poor girl, and went to Mrs. S. to beg, you could tell her 
of your distress, and ask her to give you something?” In a voice full 
of emotion, she replied, ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Well, you are a poor distressed 
sinner: God pities you: you can ask him to forgive you. Shall I pray 
for you? what shall I pray for ?” 

The poor child could not reply for weeping. They then kneeled 
down, and in a very few minutes she began to cry aloud for mercy, 
and to confess and bewail her sins in a remarkably fluent and affect- 
ing manner. She continued to cry till God revealed his Son in her 
heart. The change in her countenance and accents was astonishing. 
She praised God in a loud and joyful voice; and with a faith that greatly 
surprised Mr. S., who stood at her side, interceded for her relations, 
for all sinners, and for the world at large. Her gratitude taught her 
new and eloquent language: with extraordinary emphasis she said 
over and over again, “Jesus has died for me! Jesus has died for me! 
Blessed Jesus! Blessed Jesus! my God! my Father! God pities me; 
God loves me, and I love my God! O, when shall I be with thee in 
glory, to praise thy name for ever and ever? &c.” She continued on 
her knees for more than an hour, and her state of rapture was so 
extreme that, as Mr. S. afterward said, it seemed as if it had been 
impossible for her to have survived so overpowering a revelation of the 
Divine love.’ 


His manner of preaching was remarkably energetic, and yet simple, 
in the best sense of this word. Nor was he content with merely 
preaching the word, but generally, whenever ‘an opportunity offered, 
he followed up his pulpit labors with exhortations and prayers ; and 
although some of the lukewarm, and those who were more solicitous for 
the honor of man than the honor of God, were sometimes offended at the 
zealous manner in which he conducted these meetings, his efforts were 
generally crowned with that success which silenced opposition from 
the truly religious. We select the following account of his first visit 
to London as an instance of his method of conducting the exercises of 
devotion :-— 


‘Mr. Smith was at this time a stranger in London, and the day after 
the occurrence of this remarkable scene he became the subiect of pretty 
general conversation among those who had been present. His cha- 
racter was of course freely canvassed, and the opinions respecting him 
were very various. Even among his brethren assembled at the district 
meeting, there was this diversity of sentiment. This was what Mr. 
Smith every where expected ; and though it never deterred him from 
what he considered his duty, it was often a sore trial to him, that his 
labours were not appreciated by some of those, whom of all men he 
most honoured and loved. In this feeling there was nothing selfish, 
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except, indeed, so far as he identified himself with the work of God. 
He was personally independent of the opinions of men, of how great 
influence soever they might be; but where hearty co-operation was 
withheld by any who had the ability to assist his plans, he felt that in- 
justice was done to the cause of Christ, and hence his regrets. It is 
proper, however, to remark, that it was a very rare case for him to be 
known, without being in the highest degree esteemed, both personally 
and ministerially.” It is only therefore to cases of casual intercourse, 
such as the foregoing, that these remarks apply. 

In the course of the district meeting, some conversation took place 
on the decrease in the number of our members during the preceding 
year, and several measures were suggested to prevent the recurrence 
of so melancholy a circumstance. Among those who spoke on the 
subject was a preacher of the highest character and influence, who had 
known Mr. Smith before he entered on the itinerant work, and who 
highly estimated his devotediness and ardor. After having alluded to 
several other particulars, he added with much emphasis, “If we all 
possessed the burning zeal of the brother who addressed us last night, 
we should not have to lament any diminution of our societies.” This 
remark, from such a quarter, had a happy effect upon the minds of 
those who had previously been unacquainted with the worth of the per- 
son to whom it referred. ‘To Mr. Smith himself it was highly gratify- 
ing ; it was so full a recognition of the value of the spirit which he took 
such pains to cherish, that he subsequently recollected it with much 
thankfulness, and “I have reason to believe,” says Mr. Calder, ‘ that 
he often atterward remembered Mr. B. where it is of most importance 
that we should not forget our friends.”” Many other instances might 
be cited, in which Mr. Smith’s singular excellence was acknowledged 
by men to whose opinions the highest deference is due. The venera-" 
ble Walter Griffith, for example, under whose auspices Mr. Smith com- 
menced his labours as a local preacher, met with him some years 
afterward, and with profound delight wept over him, as he said, * You, 
my dear brother, have from the beginning preserved your simplicity,”— 
adding much more in the way of approbation and encouragement. But 
his character demands not the applause of men, as it cannot be affected 
by their censure. Some may have been induced, by the testimony of 
those whom they respected, to offer him a measure of their approbation ; 
but his dearest lovers are such as knew him most familiarly ; many of 
whom are men too fully of his own stamp to be materially influenced, 
except by the distinct personal perception of worth and virtue. 

In the month of July, Mr. Smith visited Chichester, to assist in the 
opening of a new chapel, and remained there for several days. His 
labors in that city were honored by God. He preached one evening 
from 1 Peter iii, 13, “ Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers’ 
of that which is good?” and had great liberty of speech. During the 
concluding prayer, the influence of God descended on the congre- 
gation in a remarkable manner, and several groaned audibly under the 
burden of their sins. Mr. S. cried out, “* Now let your hearts yield !”’ 
and began to pray again. He then came down from the pulpit, and 
Mr. Hiley, the resident preacher, continued to plead with God on be- 
half of the distressed. Mr. Smith, in his usual way, immediately ad- 
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dressed those individuals who were seeking salvation, and exhorted 
them to trust in Christ for present deliverance. Arrangements had 
been made for letting the seats in the chapel, but all other business 
was forgotten it the urgency of the cries of penitent sinners, and the 
meeting was protracted toalate hour. Nine persons were ascertained 
that evening to have been brought into the enjoyment of the pardoning 
love of God, and many others still remained under a deep and painful 
concern for their souls.’ 


Meetings of this character are by no means uncommon among us in 
this country ; and the many revivals of pure religion which have re- 
sulted from them are sufficient attestations to their beneficial tendency 
It is true that some irregularities may have accompanied these solemn 
exercises; and human passions may have mixed themselves with these 
sincere efforts to promote the salvation of men; but who would not 
prefer such devout and fervent exercises to the heartless worship of 
the cold professor, whose religion is more in form and shadow than in 
power and substance? ‘ Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance!’ The 
metaphysician may entertain his hearers with the cold calculations of 
human prudence, and curious reasonings upon abstract doctrines and 
sciences, and yet leave them as void of feeling on Divine subjects, and 
as regardless of their eternal interests, as before they went to the house 
of God; while the evangelical minister of Jesus Christ, whose soul is 
fired and filled with the tremendous nature and importance of his sub- 
ject, will pour forth a torrent of holy eloquence—an eloquence inspired 
by the Spirit of God—and succeed in awakening the attention of his 
auditory to the deep and solemn truths which he so powerfully utters ; 
and while the former depart from the house of God with merely 
laudatory expressions respecting the speaker, the latter will retire dis- 
pleased with themselves, but in love with the truth which makes them 
wise unto salvation. We, therefore, like that sort of preaching which 
tells on the sinner’s conscience, which penetrates his heart, which por- 
trays in just and lively colors the Savior’s merits and glories, and which 
brings salvation ‘nigh, even at the door;’ and which, moreover, is 
accompanied with the energies of the Holy Ghost, in demonstration 
and power. Let this sort of preaching be followed up with private 
and personal admonition and instruction, and with earnest prayers, and 
it will rarely fail to produce the most beneficial effects. 

While reading over these memoirs, we were forcibly reminded of an 
impression we received in the days of our youth while reading the life 
of Col. Gardiner. The amiable Dr. Doddridge, whose greatést fault, 
perhaps, was a desire to please every body, in giving an account of 
that eminently pious man’s life, while he manifested a desire to exhibit 
Vor. IV.—October, 1833. 40 
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the colonel in all the simplicity, fervor, and energy of his character as 
a Christian, seemed equally solicitous to conciliate the good will of 
those of his readers whose dull formality disqualified them to relish the 
beauties, and to taste the excellencies of the power of godliness. This 
he did by apologizing for those unrestrained effusions of heartfelt reli- 
gion which appeared in the writings of Col. Gardiner himself, and 
which gave such incontestable evidences of the genuineness of his reli- 
gion and the fervor of his devotion. We do not, indeed, say, that the 
biographer of Mr. Smith has been guilty of the same fault; but it seems 
to us that he has marred the beauty of his narrative, in some measure, 
by the studied floridity of his style, and the highly figurative language 
with which he has sometimes recorded the most simple facts relating 
to the experience and exercises of Mr. Smith. These we judge to be 
faults in biographical writing, which, however, may be considered in a 
great measure atoned for, in the present instance, by the lively and 
energetic. manner in which the major part of the memoir is composed. 
' In reading biography we wish, as far as possible, to lose sight of the 
biographer, that we may look the more steadily and simply at the per- 
son whom he describes. We want to look into his very heart and soul, 
that we may perceive, as far as practicable, the secret springs of his 
actions, so as to be able to judge of the iatter from the motives which 
gave them their existence. The above, however, are small defects 
when compared with the many excellencies which these memoirs pos- 
sess. In the mean time we may remark, for the benefit of those junior 
preachers into whose hands these memoirs may fall, that there are 
some things in Mr. Smith’s conduct which it would be unsafe for them 
to think of imitating. We allude to his interference ‘in street brawls 
whenever such presented themselves to his notice,’ mentioned in p. 155, 
and some other places in the volume. Whatever may be plead in jus- 
tification of such a fearless and athletic man as Mr. S. for such personal 
interferences, it certainly seems to us that, in general, the ministers of 
the Gospel should have little to do in such disgraceful squabbles. Let 
them indeed reprove sin with boldness, yet, at the same time, with 
meekness of wisdom; but their commission hardly authorizes them, un- 
less it may be on some extraordinary occasions, to lay violent hands 
upon personal combatants in the streets, lest they themselves should 
become victims, by their own imprudence, to the virulence of ‘ wicked 
and deceitful men.’ 

We think also that Mr. Smith rushed with too much impetuosity 
upon the arrows of death. On this part of the subject, we would, 
however, touch but lightly. We know not how far a person should 
venture in self-sacrifice for the souls of men. But as the Lord does 
not require self-murder for sacrifice, it appears to be the duty of minis- 
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ters to use all prudent measures for the preservation of their lives and 
health, as the more holy and useful a man is, the more good he can do— 
and that too in proportion to the length of his days. _ And as the saving 
effect of our labors does not depend so much upon ‘ bodily exercise’ as 
it does upon the energies of the Holy Ghost, may not those overstrained 
exertions of body, such as excessively hard and Jong speaking, which 
tend to prostrate the strength prematurely, be avoided? Such errors, 
therefore, it seems a duty to shun. 

With these cautions to such as may need them, we most heartily re- 
commend the book before us to our readers, hoping and believing that 
they cannot peruse it without catching some sparks of that fire which 
burned so steadily in the heart of Mr. Smith, and participating in that 
spirit of devotion by which he was so eminently characterized. _ And 
that they may witness the termination of a life thus sacyificed to the 
most sacred of all causes, we give here an extract containing an ac- 
count of his last moments :— 


‘It was not till the last week of his life, that the truth broke on Mr. 
Smith’s mind; and he felt that he was now to die. But it was no shock 
to him: his spirit did not for a moment quail in the solemn certainty. 
He rested confidently on Christ, and calmly awaited the end. Toa 
kind friend who attended him, he said, “It appears I shall die.” “ Yes, 
sir,’ was the reply, “there is no other prospect.” ‘ Well,” rejoined 
Mr. S., ‘God can carry on his work without me.” He continued, 
‘IT want more prayer,” and begged his friend to pray with him. ‘ What 
shall I pray for?’ returned the other; “ for I cannot pray for your life.” 
‘‘ Pray,” said Mr. Smith, “as the Spirit shall direct you. ‘ Prayer,’ as 
Mr. Bramwell once remarked, ‘always brings one out on the right 
side.” They then prayed together, and the Lord blessed the soul of 
his afflicted servant. At another time, he said to one of his medical 
attendants, with his accustomed promptness of expression, “ Shall I die, 
doctor?” Observing that Dr. Y. hesitated, he added, ‘‘ You need not 
fear to tell me; I am not afraid.”” Mr. W., his other medical friend, 
observed, “You must keep your mind constantly fixed on eternal 
things ;” to which Mr. Smith answered, “ My mind ts constantly fixed 
there.” , 

The friend, to whose communications this work has already been so 
much indebted, remarks :—“ The prospect of meeting in heaven with 
Wesley, and Whitefield, and Fletcher, and Bramwell, and Nelson, and 
others whom he loved for their distinguished excellence, was pecu- 
liarly dear to his thoughts, and often furnished matter for enlargement 
and glad anticipation, in his acts of devotion. The thought of not re- 
cognising the saints in the eternal state, never appeared to have any 
place in his mind ; as itis, in fact, one of those refinements, which busy 
speculation has built upon the silence of Scripture respecting subjects 
which are only not distinctly enunciated, because nothing but the cre- 
dulity of unbelief could have ever called them in question. ‘ By faith,’ 
when he was dying, he gave commandment concerning his bones, 
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that they should lay them beside those of his friend Nelson :—thus 
attesting, not only his assured hope of a joyful resurrection, but of a 
glad recognition also of him whom he had known and loved on earth.” 

To a person who visited him he said, ‘ Mind your business, and take 
care of your family; but above all, see that you keep the love of God 
in your souk Be firm; and let nothing for a moment lead you to think 
of giving up your class, or declining any exertion in behalf of the cause 
of God.” Toa young man, whom he believed to be called to the 
ministry, he said, “ Do, my brother, be diligent; play the man; play 
the man.” Of his own experience and feelings, he remarked, “T rest 
in the atonement; I am hanging on the cross of Christ} this is my 
only hope.” To one of his colleagues he said, * All is clear. I have 
had some success in my labors, but my happiness does not result from 
that,—but from this: Ihave now hold of God. Iam a very great sin- 
ner, and am saved by the wonderful love of God in Christ Jesus. I 
throw my person and my labors at his feet.” 

When, on one occasion, Mrs. S. was speaking of his being about to 
be removed from her, he replied with solemn and tender emphasis, 
‘‘ The widows and the fatherless in Israel are God’s peculiar charge.” 
At another time, observing her. extreme emotion, he would not rest 
satisfied without a promise from her, that she would'claim the special 
consolations promised to those in her circumstances. One evening, 
when it was thought that he was about to enter into rest, she came to 
his bedside, and inquired, *“ My dear, do you think the Lord is about to 
take you home?” “ Not just yet, perhaps,” he replied. Then clasping 
his hands, and lifting up his eyes toward heaven, he exclaimed in 
the most impressive tone, “I commend to the care and protection of 
the Triune God, my dear wife. May she be supported and consoled. 
I commend to the same God my Ellen Hamer Smith,” and then pro- 
ceeded to name all his dear little ones separately, and to place them 
thus solemnly under the charge of a faithful and merciful God. He 
continued, ‘“‘ This body I give to be committed to the dust, in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This immortal spirit ] commend into the hands of him 
who gave it.” He then appeared exhausted, but in a short time revived 

ain. 

"The salvation of souls was almost constantly the subject of his 
meditation and intercession. One day, when he supposed himself 
alone, he was obviously engaged in fervent mental prayer; and at 
length he broke out, “Glory be unto our God! Glory be unto our 
God! What god can deliver like unto our God?”? Then extending his 
arms, while his countenance was lighted up with joyful confidence, he 
exclaimed, “ Glory be to God! Sheffield circuit shall rise! Sheffield 
circuit shall rise! Sheffield circuit shall rise !’—a prediction which, 
during the last year, has been most happily fulfilled. 

On Thursday, November 3, the Rev. Messrs. M’Lean and Holgate 
visited him, and while they engaged in prayer, a heavenly influence 
filled the room. The former, upon rising from his knees, exclaimed, 
“Glory be to God!” To this aspiration of praise Mr. 8. whispered an 
‘* Amen,” which was the last articulate sound that he was heard to 
utter. It was the sealing of the volume: the closing testimony of an 
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unwavering spirit, the echo of which he was to catch, from myriads of 
immortal and redeemed intelligencies, in a world where the song shall 
never languish, nor the festival ever terminate. In the course of the 
morning, the medical gentlemen called. Mrs. D., an affectionate friend, 
who was present, followed them out of the room. Dr. Y. then told her 
that it was probable Mr. S. would not live an hour longer. Upon her 
return, he beckoned to her to tell him what they had said. For a mo- 
ment she was silent. She then replied, “In less than an hour, sir, it 
is likely that you will be in eternity.” A heavenly and triumphant 
smile played on his emaciated face: he turned his head on his pil- 
low; and about a quarter before twelve o’clock, while several of his 
friends, in the attitude and spirit of prayer, commended his soul to God, 
he entered the realms of eternal praise. 








MESSIAH’S KINGDOM ; 


‘A Poem; in Twelve Books. By Acnes Butmer. New-York: published by 
B. Waugh & T. Mason. 


Music and poetry sprung up together. In the ruder ages of society important 
events and transactions were recorded in verse, without, indeed, those artificial 
measures and symphonies by which modern poetry is distinguished, and sung to 
melodies which corresponded to the coarser harmony which characterized their bal- 
lads. Poetry seems to have had its origin in the nature of man, and hence it has 
existed in every age and every country, whether barbarous or civilized. Its begin- 
nings were in the deserts and wilds, among hunters and shepherds, and waited not 
for the arts of refinement to fledge its wings before it ventured its flight, and ere 
it was restricted by those rules which science would impose upon its pinions, it 
burst forth with an impassioned boldness, with energy and enthusiasm high into 
the region of fiction and romance. 

Bat what is poetry? Without entering into a disquisition on the various defini- 
tions which have been given to this word, we will adopt that which Mr. Blair 
gives in the following words :—‘It is,’ says he, ‘the language of passion, or of en- 
livened imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular numbers.’ ‘ The histo- 
rian, the orator, the philosopher,’ he adds, ‘address themselves, for the most part, 
primarily to our understanding: their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or 
to instruct. But the primary aim of a poet is to please and to move; and, there- 
fore, it is to the imagination, and the passions, thathe speaks. He may, and he ought 
to have, in his view, to instruct, and to reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleas- 
ing and moving, that he accomplishes his end. His mind is supposed to be ani- 
mated by some interesting object which fires his imagination, or engages his pas- 
sions; and which, of course, communicates to his style a peculiar elevation suited 
to his ideas, very different from that mode of expression which is natural to the 
mind in its calm, ordinary state.’ 

This definition is clearly expressed and admirably illustrated; and hence those 
who have supposed that poets have a license to revel at large in the fields of fiction 
and romance, without any regard to truth and facts, have excited unwarrantable 
prejudices against this sort of composition. Though poets claim the right to move 
he passions and to fire the imagination merely by the power of language, we cannot 
subscribe to the opinion that they are at liberty to propagate falsehocd, and thus 
40* 
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to corrupt the morals of mankind by blinding their understandings. Nor do we 
adopt the sentiment of Johnson, that the attributes of the Deity, the day of judgment, 
&c, are themes altogether unsuited to the pen of a poet. Are not these attributes 
displayed in all His works and ways? In making, therefore, these works, and the 
events of His providence, subjects of song, do we not descant upon the attributes 
of Jehovah? And why may not all the attributes of the Deity, as they are exhi- 
bited in the book of revelation, or exemplified in the scheme of redemption 
and salvation, be presented to us in the charms of poetry ? .If Homer among the 
Greeks, and Virgil among the Latins, might be permitted to sing the glory of their 
false deities, why may not David and Isaiah be allowed, without degrading the dig- 
nity of their subjects, to celebrate the praises of the true God in the sublime strains 
of sacred poetry ? Will it be said that the awful majesty of the latter so overpowers 
the mind that silence alone can express His praise? Let but the powers of him 
who is born a’ poet be consecrated to the service of his God, and he shall catch the 
inspiration which is needful to enable him to portray His perfections in the sub- 
lime strains of poetry, without deteriorating from the glory of His character, or of 
degrading the purity of that religion which He has revealed to man. 

The word poetry, from the Greek word row, I make, we grant, seems to 
indicate that the poet was supposed to create a world for himself, as though he must 
move exclusively in a region of fancy and fiction. It is on this account that Plato 
is represented as having banished the poets from his Utopian republic, as pests to 
society ; and from the same erroneous perceptions of the province of poetry some 
still entertain prejudices against it. But we can see no good reason why the poet 
should be excluded from the fields of truth and reality any more than the prose 
writer. The latter may write fiction and follow the dictates of an unbridled ima- 
gination, if he choose to abandon himself to the aberrations of his fancy, and thus 
delude the understandings of his readers with the same facility as the former. 
Have we not abundant evidence of this in the multitude of novel writers with 
which the world has abounded? Why, then, should poets only be held responsible 
for filling the world with shadows? Is it because they strive to elevate the thoughts 
of their readers to grand and sublime subjects by the lofty strains in which they 
sing, and to move the passions by a bold and figurative style? But may not these 
ornaments be enlisted, by the conscientious poet, in the cause of truth and virtue ? 
Have not a Milton, a Young, a Cowper, and a Pollok, redeemed poetry from the 
curse of licentiousness, by laying it under contribution to the advancement of truth 
and righteousness? In the hands of such men this heavenly art need not be doomed 
to become the prompter to vice, nor the luxuriant field for feeding the corrupted 
imagination of the sensualist ; but it may be made the handmaid of religion, and a 
medium for the propagation of pure and sublime sentiment. 

But where shall we draw the line between poetical and prose compositions? Is 
verse essential to poetry? We think not. Many passages of sacred Scripture, 
which are truly poetical in their character, as well as such compositions as the Te- 
lemachus of Fenelon, and the Poems of Ossian, are proofs that neither the exact 
measure of lines, nor the symphonies of sound, produced by rhyme, is essential to 
poetry. Both of these species of composition depend chiefly upon the same 
principles, namely, a deep sensibility of feeling, a boldness and originality of in- 
vention, and an impassioned and highly figurative style. Specimens of this charac- 
ter of composition, unshackled by the modern rules of versification, containing all 
the ingredients of genuine poetry, might easily be produced to verify the truth of 
our remarks. 

This is more especially the character of poetry as it existed in the ruder ages of 
society. Poetry, indeed, seems to lose its original character of boldness, originality, 
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and enthusiasm, and to become timid, unnatural, and artificial, in proportion 
as the people by whom it is cultivated are removed from the state of rude and 
savage existence. Hence it is that we find among the aborigines of our own coun- 
try, in their treaties and public transactions, bolder metaphors, more splendid gor- 
geousness of style, than the civilized nations of Europe in their most elevated poe- 
tical productions. Having concluded a treaty of peace with the British, the Five 
Nations expressed themselves, by their chiefs, in the following language :— 

‘We are happy in having buried under ground the red axe, that has often been 
died with the blood of our brethren, Now, in this sort, we inter the axe, and plant 
the tree of peace. We plant a tree whose top shall reach the sun, and its branches 
spread abroad, so that it shall be seen atar off. May its growth never be stifled 
and choked ; but may it shade both your country and ours with its leaves, Let 
us make fast its roots, and extend them to the utmost bounds of your colonies, If 
the French should come to shake the tree, we should know by the motions of its 
roots reaching into our country. May the great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquil- 
lity upon our mats, and never dig up the axe to cut down the tree of peace! Let the 
earth be trod hard over it where it lies buried. Let a strong stream run under the 
pit to wash the evil away out of our sight and remembrance. The fire that had 
long burned in Albany is extinguished. The bloody bed is washed clean, and the 
tears are wiped from our eyes. We now renew the covenant chain of friendship. 
Let it be kept bright and clear as silver, and not suffered to contract any rust.— 
Let not any one pull away his arm from it.’ 

Nor is this a solitary instance. Amongall savage tribes poetical effusions, though 
rude in their structure, have obtained an ascendency. Their religious rites are cele- 
bratedin song. By song they lament their public or private calamities, the death 
of their friends, or the loss of their warriors. Their victories over their enemies, 
the virtues of their heroes, and all important events and transactions are celebrated 
by music and poetry. How many instances of this character are recorded in sa- 
cred Scripture. Moses and Miriam sung the triumphsof Jehovah over the impious 
Egyptians who were drowned in the Red Sea. ‘Then sang Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel this song unto the Lord:—I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. Thy 
right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power: thy right hand, O Lord, hath 
dashed in pieces the enemy!” 

Without, however, pursuing this subject any farther, we may remark that 
the Church of Christ has ever availed itself of poetry and music as the most 
natural handmaid of piety. And the almost universal practice of the various 
denominations of Christians in incorporating music among their devotional exer- 
cises has the sanction of the highest antiquity. The members of the primitive 
Church were exhorted to speak to themselves in hymns and spiritual songs, making 
melody in their hearts unto the Lord. And who that has ever felt the inspiring 
notes of sacred music, accompanied by words that burn, can be indifferent to this 
branch of Divine worship! Hence from the time of Moses, and more especially 
from the days of David, to this hour, has the Church of God cultivated the art of 
poetry and the science of music; and we have no account of any extraordinary 
revival of true godliness but what has been accompanied, less or more, with the 
spirit of poetry and the cultivation of sacred music. 

Methodism had its poet. While John Wesley was more especially devoted to 
laying the foundation of that mighty superstructure which he was principally in- 
strumental in rearing, his brother Charles furnished the interior of the temple with 
those sacred songs, in which are combined all those evangelical truths, doctrinal, 
experimental, and practical, by which his hymns are so eminently characterized. 
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And so long as those hymns shall continue to be sung with understanding and 
believing hearts, so long the Church will be preserved from the deteriorating influ. 
ence of heretical doctrine. That there are hymns in this collection of unrivalled 
excellence, both as regards sentiment and poetry, will not be disputed by any who 
combine a knowledge of evangelical purity with a taste for poetical excellence.— 
And this is another proof that religious subjects, taking them in their widest range, 
are not only suited to the genius of a poet, but that they form themes on which he 
may expatiate to the greatest advantage. 

But it is time that we more particularly notice the poem before us. Its title, The 
Messiah’s* Kingdom, sufficiently indicates the prominent character of the work. 
And though the authoress cannot adopt the language of Milton, her illustrious 
predecessor in this field of religious poesy, that she is treading in a path ‘ untrod be- 
fore,’ she may lay claim to much originality of thought, and to a competent share of 
that poetic fire which is essential to give a high character to her composition, and to 
interest as well as to instruct the reader. 

The poem is divided into twelve books, beginning with the original perfection and 
beauty of the universe, and of man in particular—his defection from his God, with its 
consequences, and the original promise of his restoration through a Redeemer. It 
then proceeds to trace the propagation of the human specics, under the influ- 
ence of sinful propensities, noticing in the mean time those exceptions to the general 
prevalence of vice which the sacred Scriptures record. Having thus laid the found- 
ation of the grand drama which mankind had destined themselves to act, the 
poem proceeds with a historical account of the gradual developements of Divine 
Providence until He came who was ordained to expiate sin by His own death upon 
the cross, and reconcile the world unto God. After dwelling with fulness of grati- 
tude upon the various transactions of Jesus Christ and his apostles, together with 
the blessed effects of the Gospel upon the world, the grand apostasy is portrayed 
in glowing colors, and then the different phases of the Church from_time to time, 
until the glorious era of the Reformation, when came 

‘Luther the name rever’d, 
Chosen by Heaven to stand 
The valorous leader of truth’s champion band ; 
Whose wondrous prayer of faith, whose voice of ire, 
Restrain’d the heavens, or drew forth shafts of fire. 

After briefly noticing the different changes of the spiritual kingdom of Christ from 
the establishment of the Protestant reformation down to the present time, the au- 
thoress then takes a rapid glance at the present state of the world, and concludes 
by a triumphant anticipation of the universal diffusion of Christianity over the face 
of the globe. 

If there be any defect in the poem, we think it consists in not making those evan- 
gelical men, Wesley, Whitefield, and others, who arose early in the eighteenth 
century, sufficiently prominent as instruments in bringing forward the latter day 
glory. Surely if such men as Wilberforce may be immortalized in verse, on ac- 
count of their achievements in the cause of philanthropy—and we think they very 
properly may—such men as Wesley, and his compeers in the glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the world, are worthy of a distinguished place in the pages of a poem 
which aims to celebrate the praises of the Redeemer for the honor which he puts on 
His most favored servants. 

On the whole, however, we most cordially recommend the poem to our readers, 
under a conviction that they will find themselves amply compensated in its diligent 
perusal. We had intended to have given some extracts, which we had prepared, as 
speeimens of the general character of the work, but are reluctantly compelled to 
omit them for want of room. We, therefore, conclude what we have to say on 
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this subject by the following notice of the Messiah's Kingdom, from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine :— 


‘The Lord’s Anointed One, and his spiritual kingdom, though frequently chosen 
as subjects of song, by pious minds of true poetic mould, can never ecome trivial 
or devoid of interest. Such an overpowering mass of ennobling reflections, varying 
with the ever-altering circumstances of our world, connect themselves with this sub- 
lime theme, as will, to the end of time, render the concomitants of Messiah’s reign, 
in reference both to its early trophies and to its final triumph, high!y attractive to 
the virtuous and benevolent. ‘To the performance of her most “delightful task” 
Mrs. Bulmer has brought powers of no common order ; a cultivated understanding, 
a strong but reined imagination, fine taste, poetic feeling, a gifted mind deeply im- 
bued with the heavenly maxims of an extensive and correct theology, and the whole 
crowned with a vigorous judgment, capable of arriving at true and satisfactory 
conclusions on the most difficult points of ecclesiastical history and important mat- 
ters in philosophy. In the hands of a lady possessing such rare qualifications as 
these, “ Messiah’s kingdom” may be expected to suffer no detriment; and the well 
educated reader will be delighted to find his just expectations in every respect 
abundantly realized. Good poetry, harmonious versification, sound reflections, ani- 
mated descriptions, and lofty thinkings diversify and characterize the contents of 
the volume. The poem is not constructed on the epic model, but, most judiciously, 
is chiefly didactic and lyrical. Considerable tact was displayed by the early Chris- 
tian poets of modern Europe in their extremely diverse employment of supernatural 
agency. They perceived that this was the only probable method of conveying no- 
ble and pious sentiments to the masculine, yet semi-barbarous spirits that flourished 
at the chivalrous close of “the middle ages,” and at the equally stirring period of 
the revival of learning. As the western nations advanced in refinement, end as the 
poetic art became understood and appreciated, the improvements effected in the 
celestial and infernal machinery of “the tuneful race” are very apparent. Tasso, 
in accordance with the progressive civilization of his age, was less daring, but rnore 
true to human proprieties, than Dante; and Milton evinced consummate art in 
engaging the existing sympathies of his warlike contemporaries, by the still move 
chaste and scientific mode in which he led his embattled angelic hosts to deadly 
fight. Antiquity, investing with its sacred and enchanting mantle even the most 
recent of these eminent bards, has consecrated his peculiar use of superhuman auxi- 
liaries ; but on the ensign of immortality, thus conferred, is inscribed the significant 
warning, “Let no one measure swords with Milton’s airy hosts!” ‘The salutary 
caution has been observed with tolerable strictness, by our countrymen, from the 
days of the Commonwealth to the present time. We look upon those ancient para- 
phernalia with nearly the same kind of veneration as that with which we regard our 
old and richly wrought tapestry: both were suited to the age in which they were 
fashionable. But now, such is the commendab!e “ march of intellect,” we require 
to be instructed on sacred subjects as reflecting and contemplative beings, more in 
love with the “joyous quiet of the skies,” than with the turmoils of mundane 
strife. As such we are gracefully addressed by Mrs. Bulmer, whose charming 
strains commence with the happy condition ofthe first human family anterior to the 
fall, and, in five books, rivet our attention to the consecutive and gradual deve- 
lopements of the merciful purposes of Heaven respecting lapsed man, till we are 
greeted, in the sixth book, with the glorious epiphany of “God manifest in the 
flesh, and dwelling among us.” Then follow, in the seventh and subsequent books, 
the splendid victories of the cross from the infancy of the Christian Church to our 
ownera. As it is our intention, at the earliest opportunity, to present to our 
readers, in a distinct and more copious review, the sense which we entertain of the 
various excellencies of this beautiful poem, we cannot do more than bestow upon it, 
thus promptly, our strong and most hearty recommendation.’ 








IS THE LAW OF GOD ETERNAL? 


THaT we may understand this question, and be able to give it a satisfactory 
answer, it will be necessary to define what is meant by the terms law and eternal. 
As to the latter term, eternal, we understand by it that which has neither beginning 
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nor ending, but something which exists necessarily, either from its own nature, or 
from its inseparable connection and coexistence with an eternal Being. In this 
sense that law of God by which He governs His own actions, and which, ema- 
nating from his own nature, is the invariable and immutable rule of right, is unques- 
tionably eternal. If, however, the word eternal be restricted in its application sim- 
ply to being, or personality, then nothing can properly be said to be eternal except 
God himself. But surely the word is not thus restricted in its meaning. Thus we 
read of the eternal life of believers, of eternal glory, and eternal truth. — 

Those properties of any being which may be said to be inherent in that being, 
as they are coexistent with him, have the same duration of existence with the 
being himself. Allowing the sun to be the source and centre of light,—the rays 
which are emitted from him are coexistent with the sun himself, and shall continue 


to exist as long as he shall exist. 
& Thus it is with the law of God. We mean that law which emanates from the 
nature of God Himself, and of course is coexistent with Him. 


Let us now attend to the definition of the term law. Perhaps there is no term 
used with greater latitude of meaning than this word, law. Every being, thing, 
and element in the universe, has its law. Thus we speak of the law of God and of 
angels ; the laws of man, and of human nature; the ‘law of sin and death ;’ the 
‘law of our members ;’ the law of matter and of spirit; the law of fire, of water, and 
of the air; the law of the state; and we distinguish between human and Divine 
laws. In the sacred Scriptures we read of the moral, ceremonial, and the ‘law of 
liberty,’ and ‘ the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ Perhaps as good a gene- 

ral definition of law as can be given is, that it is that principle by which any being or 
thing is governed. Thus the law of God’s nature is the principle or rule by which 
He governs his own actions, and which, when expressed as His will, forms the rule 
for the government of all His intelligent creatures; this includes the moral law, 
which is the eternal rule of right. The law of matter and of spirit is the principle 
by which matter and spirit are respectively governed ; and so of all the rest, 

Now some laws are only temporary: in their existence. Such were all those laws 
Or regulations which related to the mere ceremonial usages of the Israelites. As 
they originated from the circumstances in which these people were at that time 
placed, and were only ‘ shadows of good things to come,’ when these circumstances 
ceased to exist, and the ‘ good things to come,’ namely, the Gospel with all its pro- 
visions, blessings, and privileges, had arrived, those laws, some of which God Him- 
self pronounced by the Prophet Ezekiel, xx, 25, to be ‘not’ good,’ ceased to be 
binding. So, also, all those laws which inhere in, and govern beings which have 
but a transitory existence, cease with the existence of those beings whom they 
govern. This is also the case with many human laws. Whenever the circum- 
stances which gave them birth are no more, or whenever the operation of any of 
those laws shall be found inconvenient, inexpedient, or not to answer their end» 
they may, and ought to be abrogated. Respecting all such laws, therefore, it must 
be said that they are but temporary in their existence. 

But in regard to that law which is the immutable rule of right, being founded in 
the nature and fitness of things, inhering in, and emanating from the nature of God 
Himself, it may be,aid with the strictest propriety, that 17 is eternal. As it had 
no beginning, so it can have no end. As it depended upon no evanescent circum- 
stances for its existence, but is coeval with God Himself, it can no more cease to 
exist, or to be binding upon God’s rational, intelligent beings, than its ame Au- 
thor Himself can cease to be. 

Let us but suppose that that law which presupposes the infinite purity and loveli- 
liness of God, and which requires mankind to love Him with all the heart, should 
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either cease to exist or to be binding on man, look at the consequences which 
would follow. God may cease to be a pure being ; men may refuse to love God, 
and yet be blameless, The devils, and all wicked men, provided that there be no 
law prescribing their obedience, are released from their allegiance to God, and may 
indulge in their rebellion without any fear of punishment ; for if the law be repealed, 
by what rule can they be punished ? 

This view of the law is supported by Mr. Wesley. In his Sermon on the Law 
of God, he says, ‘ Now this law is an incorruptible picture of the High and Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity. It is He, whom in His essence no man hath, er can 
see, made visible to men and angels. It is the face of God unveiled.’ ‘The law of 
God, (speaking after the manner of men) is a copy of the Eternal Mind, a tran- 
script of the Divine nature: yea, it is the fairest offspring of the everlasting Fa- 


* 


ther, the brightest efflux of His essential wisdom, the visible beauty of the Most 


High.’ 


How different is this moral law, in respect to its origin, nature, and properties, from™ 


the ceremonial law of Moses! The former, being founded in the immutable nature 
of things, and according with the principles of eternal justice, can ngver be either 
repealed or cease to be binding upon His rational and accountable creatures; while 


the latter, established only for the time being, finally gave place to a more perfect 
dispensation, which was established by Jesus Christ, ‘the Mediator of a better cove- 
nant.’ Under the Mosaic dispensation, the sacrifices which were established by 
Divine appointment, derived all their efficacy from that appointment, because they 
prefigured and pointed to the perfect sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
constituted a Priest for ever over the house of God. 
We have made this remark here for the purpose of obviating an objection which 
we learn has been made against what we stated in our preceding number, that 
‘ The victim that was offered in sacrifice was a vicarious offering, accepted instead 
of the sinner himself’ The objector seems to suppose that we intended to say, 
that those sacrifices, which were comparatively ‘ insignificant in themselves,’ were 
so accepted as to do away the necessity of justification by faith in Jesus Christ. 
How such an inference could be drawn, especially when compared with the whole 
article on the atonement, we are at a loss to conceive; as such a sentiment was as 
foreign from our thoughts, and as contradictory to the whole tenor of the article, as 
is the thought that Socinianism is identical with Christianity. In that part of the 
article in question, we were endeavoring simply to define the meaning of the word 
atonement, as used when the Old Testament sacrifices were spoken of, and not to 
explain the evangelical doctrine of the justification of a sinner before God. This 
was afterward explained. And after reviewing and solemnly considering what is 
there said on the atonement, as made by these sacrifices, we can see no cause to 
alter our opinion. It might, perhaps, have been more clearly and explicitly de- 
clared, that those sacrifices, ‘not possessing any intrinsic value,’ or merit ‘in them- 
selves,’ pointed to the Lord Jesus Christ, whose vicarious death, was the only 
available sacrifice, of infinite value or merit, to atone for the ‘sins of the world,’ 
and through whose blood alone the penitent sinner was and is pardoned; but we 
thought, and do still think, that this cardinal truth of Christianity was suffi- 
ciently stated, in a subsequent part of the article, to have guarded it from any such 
exceptions as we are informed have been taken by some individuals. That all who 
ever were saved from their sins, whether before or after the coming of Jesus Christ, 
were saved by the merits of Him who ‘once in the end of the world appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,’ is a truth which has our most hearty assent. 
Nor can we perceive how this truth militates against the sentiment expressed in the 


piece on the atonement, namely, that the sacrifices under the Old Testament dis- 
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_ pensation ‘ derived their efficacy, in atoning for the tranSgressors, from their Divjne 
appointment for this very purpose,’ seeing they were eStaplished by God for the 
time being, or as the temporary means of expiating thesins of the people until He 
should come, who by ‘ one offering hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ 

We do not indeed suppose that the Jewish sacrifices purified the. consciences 
of the people from moral defilement, any farther than they served as a means. of 
directing the minds of the worshippers to the perfect sacrifice thereafter to be faade 
by Him who was ‘once’ offered to bear the sins of many.’ The Jewish satrifices 
were chiefly of a legal character, designed to atone for those sins which would other- 
wise have cut off the transgressors from the privileges of their sanctuary; and 
hence they were offered annually, both in behalf of the priests themselves, and the 
people ; but the offering of Jesus Christ, being infinitely meritorious, is available 
ina morgl. point of view, and cleanses our ‘ consciences from dead works to serve 
the pee In a word, we consider all the ordinances of God, whether under 
the o ew covenant, as deriving their efficacy, as means, for the salvation of 
sinners, from the Lord Jesus Christ, who ‘through the eternal Spirit offered Him- 
self without spot to God ;’ and that a hearty belief in His atoning merits is essen- 
tial, as a condition of our justification before God; and moreover that this faith, 
working by love, producing all good works, must be persevered in in order to attain 
everlasting life. Thus the sacrifices of the Israelites were typical of the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and, therefore, of themselves, could never make the comefs thereunto 
perfect ; but, when used in obedience to the Divine requirement, and by faith in 
that great High Priest whom they prefigured, they were the means of atoning for 
their sins as often as they were offered. 
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Seventeenth Annual Report of the American Bible Socicty, presented May 10, 1833, 
with an Appendix, containing exiracts of ‘correspondence, together with a list of 
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Auxiliary Societies, life directors, and members. a 
By those who take an interest in the great Bible cause, this report will be ‘read 
with deep attention and pious gratitude. Following the example of its noble and 
philanthropic predecessor, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the American 
Bible Society- is contributing to replenish the world with the pure word of God, 
and is thus aiding to make the triumphs of the cross of Christ the more complete. 
Since ‘its commencement: in 1816, it has issued ‘oné million five hundred and 
thirty-three thousand six hundred and sixty-eight’ copies of Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
in seven different languages, namely, the English, French, Spanish, German, 
Welsh, Irish, and Indian. During the seventeenth year of its operations, it has issued 
‘ninety-one thousand one hundred and sixty-eight’ copies of Bibles and Testaments, 
It has expended, during the past year $86,362 25 
Received, during the same period, including a balance of ~~ 
$1,261 77 from last year 86,197 25 








Leaving a balance against the society of - 165 00 

Allowing the amount expended to have been applied for the manufacturing and 
distributing the Holy Scriptures, together with salaries of travelling and local 
agents, all of whom are employed in advancing the objects of the society, it will be 
perceived that each copy of these Scriptures, including Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
has cost the community nearly one dollar. This result is proved thus :— 

Number of Bibles and Testaments issued during the last year 91,168 

Amount expended $86,362 25 

According to this calculation, this certainly: is an expensive concern to the com- 
munity. ; 
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